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THE NEW JAIL AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

We present herewith a fine engraving from a drawing made ex- 
pressly for the Pictorial, representing the new jail in Baltimore, 
Maryland, planned and designed by G. J. F. Bryant, Esq., the 
distinguished architect, of this city. Mr. Bryant’s plan was 
adopted by the city after a thorough and rigid examination, 
which demonstrated that it met every requirement, affording a 
prison combining the means for convenience, supervision, security, 
classification, solitary confinement at night, employment, instruc- 
tion, heat, ventilation, water and* cleansing, discipline, order and 
security against fire, etc. The new jail, as will be seen by an ex- 
amination of our engraving, the perspective of which is so ar- 
ranged as to show many of the external details, is cruciform, 
having three wings radiating from three sides, two of which are 
for the use of prisoners, and one for the jailor’s family, officers’ 
quarters, the necessary incidental offices and apartments required 
for the building, together with a chapel and hospital therein. The 
two cell wings will each measure 152 1-4 feet in width, and 54 
feet in height fyom the ground to the top of the cornice. The 
block of cells within each of these wings, will be five stories in 
height, and each block will contain 150 cells, making a total of 
300 cells within the structure. The jailor’s family wing will 
measure 60 by 60 1-4 feet. The centre building will measure 80 
by 80 feet inside, and 84 feet in height to the top of the cornice, 
and will be surmounted by a cupola, making the entire height of 
the centre building to top of cupola about 150 feet. Each wing 
will have a tower at each outer corner thereof 16 1-3 feet square 
and 100 feet in height. Each cell will contain a window and 
door, and will be 8 by 11 feet in area, and ten feet high. The 
centre octagonal building will be two stories in height, the lower 
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one containing the great kitchen, scullery, bakery and laundry of 
the prisoners’ department, while the upper story will be finished as 
a great guard and inspection room, reaching from the first floor 
to the roof, containing staircases and galleries connecting with the 
galleries of the cell wings. The entire prison is to be constructed 
throughout of fire-proof materials, excepting the roof which will 
be of wood and slate. The areas around each block of cells, ex- 
tending from foundation to root without any flooring, are to be 
arched over with masonry, making the interior of each cell wing 
fire-proof. The plan of the building admits of classification of 
witnesses, of tried and untried, and all are of easy access, and 
under control and supervision from the large octagonal guard- 
room. From this central position, the supervision extends out- 
side and inside to all the principal walls, windows, corridors, stair- 
cases, galleries, cells, doors and fastenings, so that one sentinel on 
duty in that room can exercise sufficient control over the whole 
jail. Ample security is provided for, and it a prisoner breaks the 
wall of his cell, he is still within a prison, having another wall to 
break, and all the time he is within sight and hearing of the sen- 
tinel. Ample ventilation is fully secured, and, with all the doors 
securely closed in the hottest of the days of summer, pure air will 
abound in the entire building at precisely the same temperature, 
in the keeper’s house, the guard-room, the chapel and the cells. 
The ample supply of water, the various advantages to feed and 
furnish the food to prisoners, the facilities afforded the warden 
and deputies, the advantages of a chapel for worship, the pro- 
vision for punishment of those guilty of misdemeanor within 
the prison, the convenience of having all the offices, cating- 
rooms, sleeping-rooms, staircases, cooking and washing-rooms 
beneath, or on the sides of the great central guard-room, within 
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the sight and hearing of one central position, the principal keeper 
being enabled, from his office, to call the guard on duty, the guard 
being enabled to receive whatever prisoners may be committed, 
and direct the same to their appropriate prisons, are characteristic 
features of Mr. Bryant’s plan which have elicited the highest com- 
mendation. Usefulness and permanence are the great requisites 
to be kept in view in building a prison, and these qualities will be 
found to have been attained in the highest degree by the construc- 
tion of the Baltimore prison—the plan we have sketched. The 
whole cost of this admirable building will be about 350,000 dol- 
lars, and the work is to be finished by January, 1859. The lodg- 
ing and treatment of prisoners in these times is one of the most 
noteworthy evidences of the reality of the advance of civilization. 
They are no longer, whatever be their offences, regarded as in- 
carnate fiends, to be tortured, and crushed to the earth. Though 
secluded from the society they have outraged, subjected to hard- 
ship, and to rigid surveillance, yet, while undergoing punishment 
they have opportunities for reflection and for reformation. Though 
surrounded by guardians, they are not surrounded by enemies. 
Philanthropy and religion are not denied access to their hearts, 
and in this country; at least, they may go forth from durance with 
a chance to retriéve reputation, and regain a place in the world by 
sincere repentance and blameless lives. Formerly, a different 
system prevailed—the prisons were abodes of relentless vengeance, . 
and the hearts of those subjected to their horrid discipline became 
hardened against society forever. Now the great aim of penal ‘ 
discipline is to reform the offender, and if he again enters the 
world without the prison walls, hope may not entirely flee from 
his heart that he may yet be honored and respected for virtuous 
conduct, and atone to society for the misdeeds of his past life. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
RECOGNITION 4ND REWARD. 


Tue campaign gloriously carried on by General de Guyon was 
at an end, and the army having retired into winter quarters, the 
veteran received orders to repair without delay to Paris. The 
king wished to learn the exact condition of affairs in Algeria ; nor 
was the general at all backward in obeying the invitation, although 
he found it difficult to persuade his aid-de-camp to accompany 
him. Clement’s recollections of the metropolis were anything 
but agreeable, yet he was so necessary to the comfort of the gene- 
ral, who doted on him as he would have doted on a son, that 
there was no evading the visit. 

The general took a suite of furnished apartments in the fanbourg 
St. Honore, and soon the “hero of Constantina” was the lion of 
fashionable society. His presence was expected at the palace fes- 
tivities ; he was enticed to all the balls; no dinner was a success 
if he was not present, and tickets to concerts and theatrical repre- 
sentations were showered upon him. Of course, his handsome 
aid-de-camp was always expected to accompany him, and a great 
difference there was between that gallant soldier, in his dashing 
chasseur uniform, and the half-starved man of letters who not a 
year previons felt life a burthen. Yer Clement was not spoiled by 
prosperity, and though he mingled in the gaieties of the magnificent 
court, his thoughts often reverted to poor Harry Lawson, to whose 
advice he owed his present position. Nay, memory, faithful to 
her trust, would call up other and earlier pages in his life. Fasci- 
nating as were the Parisian belles, his heart was sealed with fond 
thoughts of Ida Patterson. 

One night, after having been with General de Guyon to a bril- 
liant festival, he found it impossible to sleep. His health was 
good ; nothing had occurred during the day to annoy him, and 
yet, though he would perseveringly close his eyes, they would not 
remain closed. A profound stillness reigned, only broken by the 
occasional tramp of a passing patrol ; but at length Clement heard, 
or fancied he heard, something which sounded like the sawing of 
wood in the next room, where General de Guyon slept. Then 
there was a noise like the unlocking of a door; but after all, he 
thought, it might be one of the sounds heard in all old houses, 
and turning, he again endeavored to sicep. 

A noise again! Could it be that the general was ill? Spring- 
ing from his bed, he was already approaching the door between 
the rooms, when he heard the well-known voice of General de 
Guyon exclaiming, in half-suppressed tones : “ Robbers ! robbers!” 

Rushing in, Clement found a man endeavoring to hold a pillow 
over the general’s mouth, while a second had aimed a blow at his 
head with aclub. Planting a blow of his fist just beneath the ear 
of the first one, Clement seized the other around the body, hold- 
ing him fast, in spite of his struggles to escape. The general, 
jumping up, and seizing his uniform sash, which lay on a chair, 
bound the man whom Clement had knocked senseless, and by 
that time a party of police entered the room. 

‘What words had been interchanged between General de Guyon 
and Clement, were in the French language, and the faint light of 
the night-lamp had not enabled them to see their prisoners. But 
no sooner were lights brought than the man secured by Clement 
‘exclaimed, with an affrighted air: 

“Clement Spencer—Ciement Spencer! 
dream 

“ Never mind treating us to your English,” said a police officer, 
putting on a pair of hand-cuffs. “ You are caught in the act, and 
the way in which that door has been sawed out to let you put in 
your arm to turn the key, shows that you are no novice at the 
business.” 

Clement Spencer! It was long since the owner of that name 
had beard it, and he was hesitating whether to acknowledge it, 
when the other man said : 

“ Ah, Clement, little did I use to think when holding you on 
my knee at Coalboro’, that you would give me up to these French 
police! But it’s no use. My conscience has never been easy 
since I did you a wrong, and I hope now my old ’oman will set 
you right.” 

“Egan !” exclaimed Clement. “Is that you, Egan?” 

“It is,” replied the other culprit, “and I am none other than 
Ichabod Pike, once professor, but now prisoner.” 

“What are these men talking about ¢” asked General de Guyon. 

“ Sir,” said Pike, iv excellent French, “although we are crimi- 
nals, we have it in opr power to restore to our captor a fortune— 
nay, we cap give him a name.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Clement. “Do you know anything about 
any history *” 


Is it you, or do I 


“ Everything,” was the reply. 
“Teli me, then, who—” 
“ Nay,” interrupted Pike. “One cannot be confidential with a 


pair of hand-cufls on. When we are free again, we may be com- 
musieative. So, gentlemen officers, let us goon. If this young 
mad sees us Clear of this scrape, we snay enlighten him as to his 
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No sooner were they away, than Gencral de Guyon, whose curi- 
osity had been strongly excited during this conversation, demanded 
an explanation. Hitherto, Clement had never gone through with 
the sad detail of his history, but now he told him all that he knew. 
“ My friend,” said the general, when he had learned all, “we 
must lose no time in unravelling this mystery. First, let us visit 
the American minister, immediately after breakfast, and endeavor 
to ascertain if this Egan is accompanied by his wife—your nurse, 
I think you said. If they have not had their passports counter- 
signed at the embassy, we must employ some of the detective 
police.” 

The American minister, they learned, had just arrived at Paris, 
nor did their informant know his name. Driving to the embassy, 
they requested an audience, and were invited into a drawing-room. 
A gentleman who sat at the table, writing, rose to receive them ; 
bat no sooner did Clement see his familiar features, than he sprang 
forward, exclaiming : 

“ My old friend, Mr. Ledroit, I did not expect to see you here !” 
The recognition was not at first mutual, for Mr. Ledroit did not 
recognize in the stalwart, weather-bronzed soldier the stripling who 
had once rescued his life, and who he had long regarded as dead. 
But when he clearly comprehcndod who it was, he clasped the gal- 
lant soldier to his heart, exclaiming : 

“My son! my son! Heaven be praised that I have found my 
son!” 

Yes—it was his child. It was he who had married the elder 
sister of John Spencer, and she, left destitute and disowned by 
her cruel father, had journeyed to Coalboro’, and there placed her 
babe under the protection of her uncle Clement, while she sought 
her husband. The letter explained all, and the kind-hearted uncle 
gave the child his own name, intending to adopt him. 

The poor mother never reached her husband, nor did he know 
that he was a father, until his child providentially saved his life. 
Then, Mr. Clement Spencer told him all ; but as Mr. Ledroit had 
never told the secret of his life to his mother, it was agreed between 
them that it should remain inviolate for a time. 

Meanwhile, the delighted father obtained a cadetship for his son, 
and would have secured his advancement had he not been away 
at Mr. Spencer’s death, with the chain of events that followed it. 
No sooner did he learn them, than he hastened to the North, but 
the John Spencers denied any knowledge of Clement, neither 
could the slightest proof of his parentage be obtained at Coalboro’. 
Mrs. Egan, who was the only person who might have known any 
of the facts, had suddenly left a few weeks before, with her husband. 

All this, with many a detail, was told by Mr Ledroit to his son 
—to the child of ber wuom he loved, and upon whom he now 
gazed with paternal pride. To Clement, it seemed like a dream, 
from which he feared to awake. The dark clouds which had low- 
ered over the horizon of his hopes for many a long year, were now 
breaking away, and the world seemed brighter than it had ever 
appeared before. 

“ Rut,” suddenty exclaimed General de Guyon, for whose bene- 
fit the conversation had been carried on in French, “should we 
not endeavor to find this Mrs. Egan ¢” 

The suggestion was valuable, and driving to the police depart- 
ment, a detective officer was sent to conduct them to her abode. 
It was in the midst of that nest of crime known as “the city,” 
where vice and crime herd together, haggard with misery, or a 
prey to their own depraved appetites. The door of Mrs. Egan’s 
room having been indicated, Clement knocked, but could scarcely 
recognize his old nurse in the attenuated woman who let him in. 
Trouble had evidently cast a ghastly shadow over her haggard 
cheeks, and she gazed wildly at the stranger with her sunken, 
blood-shot eyes. But she recognized him. 

“Yes, yes,” she convulsively exclaimed,—“ it is my boy—my 
little Clem! Little did I ever expect to see you again, but I have 
here what will make your heart as glad as will mine to give it 

you.” 

Going to an old trunk in the corner, she produ: sd a package of 
papers, marked “‘ For Clement Spencer.” 

“There,” said she. ‘‘ When the good man who wrote that had 
breathed his last, 1 was sent by his hard-hearted brother for a 
locksmith. Knowing that my poor husband was too much an 
adept at the business, I besought him, charging him, by all that 
was sacred, to keep a lookout for anything of this kind. It was 
found by him when your unlooked-for arrival diverted the hunters 
from their search, and for once he kept his pledge. But you, 
Clem, was not to be found; nay, they said you had absconded— 
Athat you was drowned; but I caredinot. Death ouly could have 
made me part with the package, unless to deliver it, as I now 
have, injo your own hands.” 

After thanking the unfortunate woman, Clement carefully broke 
the sad tidings of her husband’s capture to her, assuring her that 
no effort should be spared to have his punishment as light as pos- 
sible. Leaving his purse with her, he rejoined his friends in the 
carriage, and communicated his good fortune. 

Breaking tbe seals of the package, his eyes were filled with tears, 
for there were the mementoes of his mother, found with him when left 
ai Mr. Spencer's door. Mr. Ledroit, too, wept bitterly, especially 
when he perused the letter from his wife to her uncle, commend- 
ing the helpless infant, and hoping that he soon could be reclaimed 
by his father. Alas, bow many years had intervened, yet the 
father found that his heart yearned towards that son, and Cle- 
ment’s heart swelled with joy to think that thore was no stain upon 
his birth ! 

There was another paper in the package. It was a will, made 
by Clement Spencer, bequeathing all his property, “both real and 
personal, to his well-beloved nephew and namesake.” Francois 
Ledroit and Martha Gray were the witnesses. 


parentage.” 


“I knew,” said Mr, Ledroit, “that this document must have 


mysteriously disappeared, or have been destroyed by the Spencers, 
Bat as no statement of mine could have stripped theme af their jll- 
gotten grins, and you, my dear Clement, was euppoi®@ to be 
drowned, I thonght it best to held my peace. Bat come; your 
old friend Clayton is to dine With me to-day, and you mist sce 
my sister, and a child of my adoption, who are matronizing my 
bachelor establishment.” 

Clement looked towards General de Guyon. . 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Ledroit, “ your friend, the general, 
will accompany you. I fear that I have robbed him of a son—” 

“ But the happiness of my young friend reconciles me to the 
loss,” interrupted the general. “Yet I do confess that I envy 


“Thanks ; but I have to dine at the palace. I will excuse my 
aid-de-camp, though, and call in the evening. Adieu!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
ALL’8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Ow reaching the American embassy, Mr. Ledroit was told by 
the porter that a messenger from the foreign office was waiting in 
his study, and requested a servant to usher Clement into the draw. 
ing-room, promising to follow in a few moments. As the domes- 
tic opened the door, the well-known notes of the “ Cadet’s Quick- 
step” (so familiar in his early life, but so long unheard) met his 
ear; but the lady who was seated at the piano stopped playing 
when she saw a stranger, and rose to leave the instrument. As 
she turned, the astonished young man saw the loved face that had 
for years haunted his day-reveries and his night-dreams. True, 
time had added dignity and maturity to its beauty, but from her 
eyes came the same sunshine of the heart, which had so long been 
clouded. All the old current of first and never-quenched love 
rushed back upon his heart, and he stood bewildered and 
astonished. 

Ida Patterson, equally bewildered, pressed her outspread hands 
upon her forehead, as if fearing that the grave had given up the 
dead to torture her with vague fantasies, while a look of profound 
astonishment took possession of her pale countenance. It deep- 
ened, and as snow becomes luminous when the sunshine plays 
over it, the very pallor of her fgatures brightened with affection. 

“Tda!”’ 

With a convulsive bound, she sprang into his outstretched arms, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Clement!’’ she burst into a flood of tears, while 
he folded her to his proud heart. At first she wept hysterically, 
but when he poured forth the love that for so many years had 
been garnered up for her alone, the crimson blushes again stole 
over her cheek, and joy-smiles dispelled the heart-darkness of the 
past, as gleams of spring sunshine melt the snow-banks. The 
light-hearted girl, who had awakened the cadet’s love, had changed 
into the matured, sorrow-tried, soul-inspired woman. 

“ Clement,” she murmured, “‘ you have not forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten you! O, Ida, you have never thought so! I know 
you never have.” 

“Never!” she whispered, lifting her tearful eyes to meet his 
gaze ; “‘never!” 

Again did he pour forth his vows, not as before in that quiet 
garden at West Point, bright dreams of romance, but earnest 
hopes that she would never again be separated from him, in a world 
which neither had thus far found an enchanted valley of bliss 
Years had passed since that first declaration, yet tones that had 
since been buried, now welled forth again beneath the burning 
breath of love. Happiness, which had been at a stand-still, nov 
started afresh. 

“What! Do I dream!” exclaimed the well-known voice 
Mr. Ledroit, who had entered the room without having Leen heard 

“ Ah, it is like a dream,” said Clement, “ yet I hope there wil 
be no awakening! My father, let me tell you that this is wy 
long-plighted bride.” 

Mr. Ledroit saw it all; and the love, long treasured in his ow 
heart that Ida might become his wife, was changed to an equal 
devotion for her as the promised bride of his newly-found son. 

“ Bless you, my children !” said he, in a voice checked by em> 
tion. “Now, Ida, the wish of my poor mother will be gratified, 
and you will be mistress of that Southern home where you wo 
all hearts.” 

But there was another surprise in store for them—another recot: 
nition—another resurrection of past love. For when General é 
Guyon came, no sooner was he presented to Ida, than 
exclaimed : *‘ Cecile, my poor, dear wife !’” 

It was not his Cecile, but her daughter, Yes—there wast 
same auburn hair, the deep blue eyes, the classical features, a 
the elastic, queen-like form, which had won his youthful hes 
Ida well knew, too, that her mother’s first husband had beew 
Count de Chaumont. 

“ True, true!” said he; “1 yet own the broad domain of Oh" 
mont, although when I found myself saved from the guillosive 
the overthrow of Robespierre, I dared not retain a name whi 
smacked of nobility. I learned, too, that my dear wife—myp™ 
poor Cecile, had perished at sea while escaping to England, 
in the bitterness of my grief I enlisted. From that time, g7 
has been my idol, until this brave young man stepped betweet 
and death. To-day, Mr. Ledroit, you take him from me)" 
claim him as a son, but let me love as a daughter this child of ™ 
dear wife.” 

But why proceed to describe @ re-nnion of fond hearts, 
all was happiness! Soon, leaving the two elderly gentleme 
discuss plans for their future happiness, the lovers went ov 
stroll inthe Tuilleries, that regal retrest. It was lovely 
and the moog moved on in majesty overhead with her glist" 


attendant train, while above the hum of the busy city cam 
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softened music of the martial band performing beneath the palace 
windows. Yet it is dSubtful whether either Clement or Ida heard 
or saw anything above or around. Pacing slowly along a secind- 
ed walk, with his arm gently encircling her waist, he told his won- 
derful tale of life, through the varied warp and woof ef which ran 
the bright, unbroken golden thread of his love for her. Joyously 
did they re-unite the links of the magic chain of life, happy in the 
noblest, purest, holiest of passions—reciprocated love. 
Such preparations for a wedding as followed that eventful day ! 
Would that each lady reader could know how many cashmeres 
7 were selected, what rare laces were chosen, how satins, and silks, 
| and tissues, and muslins were approved of and daintily made up! 
while every time that General de Guyon came to the embassy, he 
brought some splendid set of jewelry, or some costly gem. The 
richest and most expensive productions of the gay metropolis 
were presented to the bride-elect, and every day afforded her fresh 
proof of the love of those by whom she was surrounded. Yet the 
most cherished gift of all was her Clement’s love. 

The wedding-day came at length, and the American embasey 
was thronged with the great and the gay of Paris. Grave diplo- 
matists, grave academicians, dashing soldiers and profound states- 
men were there in crowds, mingled with fair ladies, sparkling with 
jewels. Yet among all that gay throng, neither the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the saloons, or the exquisite music, or the splendor of 
uniforms, or the scintillations of jewelry, or the waving of feathers, 
or the rustling of brocades, could attract the delighted gaze of the 
crowd from the happy couple whose marriage was there celebrated. 

Clement Spencer, in his dashing uniform of captain of chas- 
seurs, was an almost entirely different person from the cadet, in 
simple gray, who first wooed his bride, no less handsome than 
when then exultant in youthful hope, but with a nobler and sterner 
beauty. And Ida Patterson—so called for the last time—was 
changed from the laughing girl into the regally mature woman, 
with a brow on which thought reposed as on an ivory throne, 
while deep tenderness lurked in her true cyes. 

The solemn vows were pronounced ; the cup of their happiness 
was filled to the brim. Genera] de Guyon gave the bride away, 
while Walter Clayton and Isabel Ledroit, as groomsman and brides- 
maid, rejoiced in the happiness of their friends. 

* * * * 

It may not be amiss to turn over another leaf, now that another 
score of years have passed. Soon after his marriage, Clement 
resigned his commission, and the whole party came to America, 
ib accompanied by Pike and the Egans, General de Guyon’s influ- 
ly, ence having stopped all legal proceedings for the attempt at rob- 
bery. At first, Mrs. John Spencer refused to relinquish her hus- 
band’s ill-gotten gains, but she at last thought it best not to brave 
legal inquiry, and a decent curtain was thus dropped over his 
conduct, while a costly monument, erected over his remains after 
their discovery, blazons his virtues. “‘ Requiescat in pace !”’ 

General de Guyou is also gathered to his fathers, full of years 
and of honors, but happier in his last years in the devoted care of 
- his wife’s daughter. Mr. Ledroit yet lives at his southern home, 
doubly happy. Not only has he around him Clement and Ida, 
with their little ones, but Walter Clayton, the happy husband of 
his sister Isabel. 

One bright day last summer, Clement Spencer returned from 
“e New Orleans, and among the purchases which he brought home, 
was a large case of toys. Its advent was hailed with glee by the 
children who collected around, with the pleasures of anticipation 
, gushing from their hearts. ~ 

ung “What have you there?” asked the buxom matron, who held 
her youngest cherub in her arms. 

“A new amusement, Ida,” replied the proud father, “ probably 
brought out by the Russian war. Here are full sets of chasseur 
uniforms and equipments for the two eldest boys.” 

“And me!” sadly exclaimed a younger brother,—“ no uniform 
for me ?” 

“Never mind, Clem,” said the mother. “I will have you made 
& uniform which I like better than that foreign finery. You shall 
be an American cadet.” 

“ Huzza!” exclaimed a gray-haired old gentleman, who enjoyed 
the sports of those who were little more childish than himself. 
“Huzza! Grandpa can then see together cadet and chasseur !” 

THE END. 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 
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HEALTHY WOMEN—LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING. 

Under this heading, “Sarah” gives in the Ohio Cultivator some 
Sensible ideas :—‘* As I think I have found a remedy for the ner- 
vous headache that the ladies of America complain so much of, I 
Will inform you, and you may put it in your if you see fit. 
| think that if they would rise early in the morning, take a good 
wash in cold water—do not warm it—then take the milk pail on 
their arm, sally out to the barn-yard, milk some half dozen cows, 
then get their own breakfast, and take cold water instead of tea 
and coffee, they would not be troubled so much with the nervous 
che. I also think that mothers should let their little daugh- 
ters run out of doors and romp and play, and their ng daughters 
skate and slide, as Annie was telling about. I think, too, that it 
Would be much better for the country housewives if they would 
their girls to make light bread, instead of learning them to 
y on the piano. ‘To be sure, it would be well enough to learn 
to play on the piano, but learn them to work first. For my 
part, I have a mother that believes in raising girls to help her, and 
hot to sit in the parlor for her to wait upon. She learned me to 
make light and johnny cake in preference to playing on the 
pano, and I thank her for it. My mother made considerable 
© ese last summer, and I took some lessens in that line. She 
Would stand by and tell me just how het-to have it. If it was not 
goed above zoro, it would net come and make 
cheese. Moreover, her health was failing, and she wanted 
the most.of the work to do now 
are ten ‘unily, know that I do not sit 

of the time.” 


 ——- 


[Written for Ballou's Pietorial.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


BY FLORENCE MONTCLYDE. 


Weary years have fled my soul 

Hope’s bright flowers, life’s once brimmed bowl, 
Since a vision. fair and bright, 

Smiled on me one winter's night. 

0, yearningly my heart looks back, 

Along sweet memory’s glowing track, 

To that blest hour I first saw thee. 

And thou look’dst smiliagly on me. 


I see once more thy sad. sweet face, 
Thy noble form and step of grace, 
Those holy eyes’ celestial biue, 

The grieving lips’ soft roseate hue: 
The snowy brow, unmarked by care, 
The golden rings of curling hair— 
This is the miniature I hold 
Within my heart’s most secret fold. 


Sweetly within my listening ear 

Thy music tones I seem to hear, 
Murmuring food words to me again, 
Kindling my soul with thrilling pain: 
Filling my heart with ecstacy, 

With joyous light my tear-wet eye, 
Till my intoxicated brain 

Grows faint with bliss—alas. how vain! 


For, 0, those holy eyes grew dim. 

The gentile face all pale and thin, 

Until at last the golden hair 

Drooped o’er a forehead deathly fair. 
And now the churehyard, cold and gray, 
Within its bosom holds thy clay ; 

While I with sad. yet hopeful soul, 

Am hastening to the same wide goal. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 


MY SISTER ADDIE. 


BY H. B. HUGHES. 


“ Hato, Fan !—what are you doing up there? Come down, 
and let’s have a race; ’tis beautiful this morning! Come! you 
look as dull as Deacon Hart did last Sunday in sermon-time, 
moped up there. Just as if strawberries and sunshine weren’t as 
nice, comfortable things as they would be if your most devoted 
husband were here to pick the one and shade you from the other. 
Well, I’m thankful my happiness doesn’t depend upon the pres- 
ence of anyman. O, I’ve got something sweet to tell you!’ And 
merry sister Addie goes daneing off as if happiness for her were 
synonymous with sunshine and sammer-time. 

It is a pleasant prospect without, most certainly; and a ramble 
with Addie seems in no wise a thing to be despised, setting aside 
the rich flavor of the big strawberries she stoops down now and 
then to pick. But the truth is, I have suddenly been seized with 
the furore scribendi, which good old Sandy Mackaye so loudly 
deprecates in poor “‘Alton laddie,” and in obedience to the im- 
pulse, have taken myself away from my romping, somewhat bois- 
terous sister-in-law, and am waiting for an afflatus. I was just 
thinking it was coming, when Ad’s chattering commenced ; and I 
dare say when I begin again to feel inspired, I shall be disturbed 
in the same way. Yes, here she comes ! 

“Come, Fan, please come, and we'll go to the pond for some 
lilies.” 

Now she knows that of all earthly things, lilies are to me objects 
of almost worship, and consequently expects that appeal to be 
perfectly irresistible. However, I pride myself upon my firmness 
—upon never yielding a point, only to my husband ; and I make 
that exception, not because it is less disagreeable to yield to him, 
but once, in a moment of excitement, I unwittingly said yes to 
Father Thomas's “‘ Obey, serve, honor,” ete., and to keep my word 
sacred is the first article of the creed my mother taught me. But 
to sister Ad I say, “ No, chatter-box, I am busy.” 

“©, L do hope you’re not writing one of those interminable let- 
ters to that lord of yours. He must be gifted with more patience 
than mortals generally have—masculine ones especially—or he 
never sees half you write. Now don’t be a fool, Fan. You sent 
the dear man a letter of twelve pages yesterday, and I haven’t a 
doubt he’ll live till next week at this time, even if he doesn’t get 
another scratch from your pen till then. I don’t see a bit of sense 
in anybody's dying, or moping themselves blue as skim-milk, 
simply because one’s husband is out of sight. O, Fan! I never 
dreamed you could be such a fool—used to flatter myself you were 
sensible—something like your delectable sister Ad ; but O dear, I 
am always getting disappointed in people !” 

“Well, Miss Ad, is your sermon finished? If so, let me have 
liberty of speech for a season. I am not, as it happens, writing to 
my liege lord just at present, though I am not sure but it were 
better employment; but am thinking about writing a story—a 
bona fide story, with my charming pattern-sister Ad for heroine.” 

“QO, capital, Fan! Only let me help you a little, else you wont 
get the picture lifelike. Let me see ; what color are my eyes, Fan ? 
blue as summer skies, aren’t they? Hair like a raven’s wing—O, 
no, that wont do with blue eyes !—well, auburn then—Aunt Polly 
Hayes says, ‘color of dirt in a dry time,’ but that wouldn’t sound 
well in a story,—auburn, hanging over my shoulders in graceful 
ringlets (straight as an arrow—never was guilty of so much as a 
thought of curling); ruby, delicious-looking lips (on account of 
strawberry stains, just now); nose delicate and aristocratic (no 
matter about mentioning the turn-up at the end); white muslin 
dress falling in graceful folds about her slender form (pink calico 


wouldn’t answer, you know, and a dump would be intolerable). 
O, Fan, I grow enthusiastic !—believe I'll write a story on my 
own account; we'll see which will be the most spicy.” And the 
elf has danced up stairs into the room opposite mine, seated herself 
by the window, dipped her pen, and is scratching away vigorously. 

Meantime, taking advantage of her quietness, I will tell you, 
reader, somewhat of the sprite Ad, sister of my grave and stately, 

but most devoted husband. As to person, I shall not attempt 
description. You must see her to have any idea of the bright 
sunshine of her face, or of the joyous life which breathes from 
every movement and sparkles in every word. In one word, Ad 
is a romp—“ as perfect a romp,” Aunt Polly says, “as ever trod 
shoe-leather.” Now, madam, if you are a lady of the moire antique 
stamp, whose most noisy movement is the rustle of your dress ; 
whose only exercise is a promenade up Broadway, or down Wash- 
ington Street, you may as well turn over and leave this article— 
it wont suit you at all; for, matron as I am, or ought to be—two 
years a wife, with the responsibility of an establishment on my 
shoulders, yet I not only indirectly, by introducing to you sister 
Ad, but openly and unhesitatingly declare myself in favor of 
romping. “Inconsistent with womanly propriety,” says one. 
Pshaw! I say, for the propriety of the woman who dares not 
romp, because it is not proper. “ Undignitied,” says another. 
Well, madam, if your dignity does not lie too deep in your na- 
ture to be disturbed or called in question on so slight occasions, it 
is well for you to keep yourself most carefully from any suspicion 
of a fancy for romping. But for myself, I lay no claim to pro- 
priety and dignity founded on such outward manifestations, and 
as for Ad, she was born a romp and must fulfil her destiny, of 
course; neither has it ever entered the heart of any of us who 
enjoy the sunshine of her presence, to wish her one jot less a romp 
than she is. 

“See here, Fan, what kind of eyes must I give to a superb- 
looking, moustached young gentleman, mate to my charming, 
sylph-like Miss Eleonora 

“ Look down street, mischief, and I rather guess I shall be saved 
the trouble of answering your foolish question !”’ 

Yes, the expression of the merry face is unmistakable; the 
story may go to the winds now, for coming slowly along on horse- 
back, holding the bridle of a second horse, is Master Harry Tor- 
rey; and Miss Addie knows well what the second horse means. 
I show myself at the window; Addie very curiously inclining 
evidently to keep in the background. 

“Well, Harry, how thoughtful in you to come for me to ride! 
I am so fond of it, you know; and I haven’t had a single ride 
since I came home. It was stormy the two days George was here, 
and I wasn’t expecting to enjoy the pleasure till he comes again. 
You’re a nice, good boy, Harry.” 

Harry’s face is a little more ruddy than usual, I see—suspect 
it is growing warmer out. 

“ Mrs. Kendall, isn’t Addie at home ?”—face ruddier still. 

“© yes. Would you like to see her?” 

“T promised her a ride sometime, and it is so pleasant to-day, I 
thought we would improve the opportunity.” 

“@O, then it isn’t I at all that am to be favored? But why can’t 
I go too? I'll get Deacon Hart’s old horse, and the road is plenty 
wide enough for three to ride.” 

Harry looks perplexed ; and, growing pitiful, I say I will look 
for Addie—find her and present her at the window ; and becoming 
all at once very generous, leave entirely. I come back, however, 
to assist Miss Ad in putting on her riding-dress ; fasten the feather 
of her hat a little more securely ; give her rosy cheek a pat, a little 
harder, I suspect, than I really meant to, for it is more rosy than 
before; watch the mounting of the sprite, and with a good-by, 
look towards my window—the children are gone. 

The children !—how the name and the feeling which prompts 
the name wili cling to certain persons, sometimes even when far 
advanced in life! And it is a beautiful thing, that childlike spirit ; 
beautiful for its possessor, fitting him peculiarly to meet the stormy 
seasons of life, and giving zest and richness to all its happiness. 
Beautiful, too, to look upon ; for all, by an instinct of our nature, 
love children and whatever is childlike. And is there not a fecl- 
ing in us that we ought to possess the same spirit? “ Become as 
little children,” says our Saviour ; and verily do the most of us 
need a new birth to become so. 

“Come, Fan, it’s almost sunrise, and the birds are singing 
gloriously. Come, I want you to get up and help me make some 
sponge-cake. To-day’s our picnic, you know. O how sleepy you 
are! I’ve a great mind to give you a sprinkling, just to see if 
you can’t open your eyes Come, I shall be ready for you in ten 
minutes.” 

Did you ever know a romp to lie in bed of mornings? I was 
very sleepy ; I am apt to be at about sunrise ; couldn’t possibly 
conceive what beauty there could be in bird-singing, or what use 
in sponge-cake. Picnics seemed well enough at certain times, but 
highly improper to be mentioned before breakfast. So I made a 
slight movement and settled down to take another nap. Had got 
nicely asleep again, when the door opened, and before I could 
think of waking, I found myself on the floor, my bed “ put to air- 
ing,” a chair tipped down upon me, all four of my windows 
opened wide, and the curtains put back. As the lesser of two 
evils I could not but choose getting up; so in a short time I pre- 
sented myself at the kitchen-door, where was Ad, beating eggs as 
though the fute of the world depended upon their being brought 
to a froth. 

Not being specially desirous of taking such vigorous exercise so 
early in the morning, I retreated to the sitting-room and so'aced 
myself for the loss of my nap by lying on the sofa, taking an oc- 
casional peep into “ Putnam,” and inhaling the odor of the syrin- 
gas. After breakfast, having already proved myself “good for 
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nothing,” I was left in until about ten o’clock, when I was 
ordered to be ready in five minutes for the woods. Being thor- 
ly awake now, I set out, helping Addie carry her basket, in 


eader, you have spent a day in the woods in summer-time ! 

© it was delightful, that shady spot overhanging the river; the 
birds singing above us, flowers breathing around us, and the 
merry voices of youth with no shade of sadness in them yet! I 
need not tell how we laughed and talked ; how Miss Hawes was 
im constant dread of spiders and carwigs, and Miss Tilton couldn’t 
forget there are such vile creatures as snakes ; of .the snowy cloth 
spread upon the ground to receive the edibles; the apparent 
ness of the same edibles to our appetites ; the liar 

flavor of Ad’s s ¢; and over and above all, the delicious 
strawberries cream. Then the cold, clear water trom the little 
ing, so like what we used to drink from our hands when school- 
children ; and throngh all, giving zest to all, Addie’s sparkling, 
merry laugh and chat. It was like stepping back for a season to 
the careless, free-heartedness ot childhood, and I gave myself up 


to the enchantment of the moment. 

In the afternoon, when the company had dispersed a little, some 
in search of flowers, and some, I suspected, for the purpose of 
private confidentials, I remembered some beautiful specimens of 
the pyrola I had found on a visit home a year ago, not far from 
this same spot, and requested Addie to go and gather me some. 
With a remark or two upon my indolence and my self-conceit in 
supposing she cared cnough for 
me to trouble herself, she start- 
ed, accompanied by Harry Tor- 
rey. So left alone, I stretched 
myself upon the grass and lay 
looking up to the sky, dreami 
sweet dreams of long ago 
bright ones to come. 

I had nearly forgotten all save 
the blue sky and my dreams, 
when Addic’s voice aroused me, 
and they soon appeared. Ad 
tossed me the flowers, so care- 
lessly as almost to crush thom, 
threw herself on the grass, and 
laughed till the tears ran down 
her cheeks. Harry, evidently 
not less , threw down his 
cap and sat down to watch her. 
As soon as she got her breath 
she cried out : 

“O, Fanny, such a treat! We 
heard George Berry offering his 
most devoted self to Miss Tilton, 
and such grand speeches! We 
stood as long as we could bear 
it, and then ran away.” 

“Why, how happened you to 
hear?” said I, a little surprised. 


lerd and master forever! I mean 
to ask him when he comes.”’ 


She looked at him a moment, 


wonder why ‘ 

Yes, I wonder why ; and here 
come the children home from 
their ride. Maybe I'll ask the 
little lady herself the question. 

With unusual quietness my 


But she was quiet, very wa 
and at last said ; 
“ What is it, darling ” 


“Don’t you want me to tell 
you how to pop the question, or 
rather,do you want to tell me 
how *” 

“Please don’t, Fanny,” she 


sunpy head to my shoulder, folded my arms around 


THE SCORPION CURE. 
in, a8 we were conversing by the window of his 
Apartment, put his hand incautiously on the frame, and spddenly 
withdrawing i complained of » painful puncture. A Turk who was 
as, On examinin i 


THE ARTESIAN WELL IN THE DESERT. 

A correspondent of the Moniteur de l’Armée, a French military 
journal, gives account of finding water in boring an artesian 
well in desert, by French engineers in Algeria. The place 
was the oasis of Sidi Rached, which had already become nearly 
burnt up from want of water, and threatened entirely to disappear ; 
and the water was found and rose to the surface from the depth of 
54 metres, or 157 feet. As soon as the hard or bed was 
pierced, the water instantly rose in the pipes, pouring out a thou- 
sand gallons a minute, at a temperature of 24° of Raumer. The 
engineer estimated that as soon as it had reached its level of ascen- 
sion fairly, the quantity would average about 1250 gallons a min- 
ute. At the moment of the waters bursting forth, no Arab was 
present, but the news quickly ,and in a few minutes the 
whole population of the village rushed to the spot and threw them- 
selves upon the works with such frenzy that force was necessary to 
remove them. Women and children lay down in the stream, as if 
they had never seen water before. The old sheik of Sidi Rached 
threw himself on his knees and wept for joy. The next day the 
inhabitants of the neighboring Arab villages came to thank the 
engineer and to bléss the fountain, while in the evening there 
was a dance and a grand merry-making, and this festival was 
kept up for six days. In the meantime the people went to work 
and constructed a sluice to convey the vivifying stream to that 

rtion of the oasis which was dead for want of the refreshing 
influence of moisture. 


ROOM COMPANION. 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN FRANCE. 

The members of the secret society of Frants Juges (Free Judges) 
who were lately tried and condemned at Paris, were not trapped 
by the police without trouble. The verance, address, and 
boldness, which the agents displayed in this little piece of man: 
stalking are not a whit inferior to what relates of the North 
American Indians following the trail, or to the exploits which 
Balzac attributes to his Contesson, Peyrand, and Corentin. For 
instance, one December night, the secret members were to meet 
behind the cem of Pere la Chaise, for the pu of admitting 
some novitiates. nts contrived to dog them, by crawling 
on all fours with naked feet, the ditches full of es, by the 
roadside. To get to their place of meeting, the conspirators left 
the high road and took their way across the fields. trackers 
did not give up their pursuit ; they crawled as before in the mud, 
like two lizards, and got, without being perceived, within four 
paces of forty men, armed with knives, and of course not dis. 
posed to give any quarter to informers. In this way these two 
men were enabled to collect from the lips of the speakers some 
valuable facts wherewith to draw up the indictment. The secret 
members, on their side, had their scouts likewise. They were in 
the habit of sending on beforehand to the place of meeting two or 
three sentries, who were to receive the word of command from the 
parties as they arrived. This last year the words of command 
were “ Aliband Pianori,” and the year before they were “ Courage, 


the hour is approaching.” There was moreover a pass-word which 
served as a sign of recognition, 
Tt was “ Polycracy.” On meet- 


‘ing, they used to make private 


ANCIENT OAK, 
on this page a beautiful atid accurate engraving of 
phenomenen i 


We 
a striking natural , a celebrated oak, which is still 
flourishing near i Castle, in Westphalia, Ger- 
many. It stands in the forest district of Birkenschlag, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the castle, and is, according to connoisseurs, 
more than a thousand years old. The oak stands above seventy 
feet high, and its trunk near the measures thirty-nine and 
8 half feet round, and it ¢ both jn height and girth the 
langest oaks of France apfl Buoden, Some years ago this oak was 
a favorite retreat of the foxes, but singe they have been dziven 


the oak. Although is 

n with the other, and 
The old tree still seages 60 mnuch vitality that 

the hinges of the door in the have become embedded three 


gigantic size, and the beautiful elm on our common veils its crest 
to few, if any, on our Atlantic seaboard. 


signe to each other. He who 
fancied he had met a brother 
pretended to draw a sword by 
carrying his right hand towards 
his left hip, uttering at the same 
time the syllable Po; the other 
answered with a quick gesture 
of his hand round his throat, sig- 
nifying decapitation, uttering at 
the same time the syllable Ly, 
whereupon both in chorus pro- 
nounced the whole sacred word, 
and held out their hands for the 
intertwining of their fingers in 
the way agreed on amongst the 
initiated. members came 
to the meetings with their heads 
wrapped up in handkerchiefs, 
and their faces covered with 
masks. The agents were there- 
fore compelled to follow through 
Paris the individual whose ident- 
ity they wished to prove. On 
most occasions, the members 
met solely for receiving others 
into their confraternity, or for- 
mally acknowledging some new 
dignitaries. receptions 
were accompanied with the for- 
malities of initiation, bringing 
into play all that phantasmagoria 
of trials—the bandaged eyes, the 
dagger at the breast—which is 
requisite for working on the 

of these, presen ya 
godfather, took an oath in these 
words : “I swear to prefer the 
democratic, social, and universal 
republic, before myself, friends, 
family, fortune, liberty, and life; 
never to reveal to any one whom- 
soever the existence of the socie- 
ty, the pas of meeting, the 
words command, the pass 
word, and the signs of recogni- 
tion; and to strike if he were 
pointed out to me, the traitor 
who should denounce the socie- 
ty.” Each member was bound 
to yield passive obedience to his 
immediate superior. At the low- 


est degree of the hierarchy was 
the quinturion, or chief five men; 
above these came the chiefs ol 
twenty-five, of fifty, and then the 
centurions. An assemblage ol 
three hundred formed a tribe. 
Each tribe bore, or was to bear, 
the name of one of the twelve 


tribes of Israel, The members 


arrested belonged, every one ol 
them, to the tribe of Reuben. 
The members did not know all 
their fellows. ‘The simple menm- 
ber was only acquainted with his 
quinturion, and this latter only 
« with his five men and the chiels 

“of the besides, The 
“same organization ran through 
the decuries, or bands of ten, the centurions, or hundreds, and the 
degrees yet higher. Lastly, over the chiefs of tribes and the chief 
of cohorts, there was a supreme assembly, called the consistory- 
The investigations made by the police have failed as yet to discove 
the names of the individuals composing it.—N. Y. . 


A FAR WEST SANCTUM. 
The Kansas correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer, in «© 
cent letter to that paper, thus describes the sanctum of the editor 
of the Weekly Herald, printed in Leavenworth City, at the tim 


he made a visit :—* It will not be amiss here to give you a 6k 

of the office as presented to the eye of a stranger from Lonisiana- 
A visit to the printing-office afforded a rich treat. On entering 
the first room on the right 


cloths, shirts, coats, and rugs, @l together; on the wall hung hawé, 


were a side 
oes, stationery and books; on a nice dressing-case stood # 
eft—the sanctum—the house 


person, He 
before bim jece f 
re on a piece 


a 
= 


i 
4 


vated on a stool, with a 


| plank, writing @ vigorous kneek-down to an article in the 
me Pioneer, a paper of @ rival city, The cooking-stove was # 
| left, and tin kettles oll around ; the corn-cako was a-doin’, aud 


scratching bis head for an idea, as editors often do, b 
cako and went 


rs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
2 
and laid her head in my lap. I > 
ANCIENT OAK IN WESTPH§LIA, GERMANY. 
said, so coaxing pent- = 
ed, ited he z 
Z her, and told ber 1 was sorry. = 
Then, somehow she found courage to tell me that Hasry loved == 
ber, and she loved Harry; and that Harry had told her s0, and = 
= she didn’t tell Harry so; only she hadn't told him she didn’t = 
a love him, and so he took it for granted she did. = 
“But you said ‘No, I wont,’ yesterday, Addie?” 
“And l unsaid ittoday!” And she was gone before I had = 
to ask her about that laugh. 
+ ell, 1 am losing faith in story-writing. The breath of the 3 
= syringa and locust is so sweet, and the breeze just rising so cool 3 
and refreshing, 1 cannot longer resist the desire to go out. Will = 
= see if I can’t borrow Deacon Hart's “old Dolly,” and have a | is a space in the interior in. which twenty-four persons can stand a 
ride on my own responsibility. upright. The space is kept locked, and ap oaken staircase leading = 
——— 22-9 | to two stages with balusters form resting-places in the branches of | doo on one side was a rich bed—French blankets, sheets, tal* ‘~ 
‘ venison and ravings, ions portraits and = 
ee. | trees in the world. At St. Ann’s Hill; near Chertsey, England, 
a and bOUBG On She part aflected as an antidote to its own poison. there is a lime tree of very large dimensions, whose trunk will 
2 The smart became inconsiderable after the remedy was ied; | hold several and amidst whose branches a staircase and 
and as vo inflammation followed, soon ceased. sting, meg- Sho abo 
: lected, produces acute pain attended with fever, and other symp | where lovers of beautiful scenery resort to obtain one of the 
toms for several hours; the maligmity of the virus, as it were, | 
4 caying, the patient is left gradually free. Some preserve scorpions 
in ofl in vial, for this purpose.—Chandler’s Travels in Greece. | 
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1 it up into a cigaretto, 


and light it by the help of flint and steel. 
The vast plains extending from the De la 
Plate nearly to the Andes are 750 miles 
long and 450 broad. Part of these plains 
are covered with grass and part with open 
forests. They contain herds of wild horses 
and cattle, and some of prey, and 
are inhabited by the Guachos, a race 
men of Spanish origin, who live on horse- 
back subsist hunting. Besides 
capturing cattle and wild horses, they gal- 
lop after the ostrich, the gama, the hare 
and 
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to be found in a entertaining book 
Japtai Sir Francis Head, 


pas 
the Andes.” the Pampas is 
rendered dangerous holes which an 
animal called the bi burrows in the 
ground like a rabbit. ae ~ 
ntly cause great injury to eet 
pe horses; but custom renders the horse 


for the Guacho, it is impossible to eject 
him from the saddle, unless the horse ac- 
tually falls. in 
mode of travelling practised ua- 
chos, and survived to describe ie From 
daylight to dark, for many days in suc 
cession, he rode incessantly. At first, he 
found his head a little confused with the 
constant galloping, and when he dis- 
mounted, he was so giddy that he could 
not stand ; but in time he became accus- 
tomed to it, and found the exercise invig- 
orating as well as exhilarating. He found 
the young men the worst riders in point 
of speed. ‘The children had no fear, 
therefore dashed on at the most rapid rate, 
and the old men made up in skill, while 
the young men wanted alike the dari 
forwardness of the children and the ex- 
perience of the old men. Captain Head 
must have travelled at a tremendous pace. 
From Mendoza he determined to gallop 


real independent travelling across the 
boundless plains; and his speed can be 


REEMAN .DEL. 


of the iron horse, ex: that of Mazeppa 
when bound to the wild steed. Starting 
from Mendoza before daybreak, he found 
himself, at half-past seven in the evening, 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty- 
three miles, which, as he had been just 
fourteen hours and a half on horseback, 
was nearly at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. He was fatigued and could get 
nothing to eat, and so, taking his saddle 
into a shed, he laid his head down on it, 
and was asleep in an instant. The voice 
of the Guaacho roused him at an hour be- 


fore daylight, and he again galloped off 
at the rate of the preceding day. When 
on such journeys, the Gaachos live on 
- 


one of them is noosed, a Guacho springs 
from his saddle, cuts the animal’s ham- 
strings with a long sharp knife he wears 
in his girdle, and instantly afterwards 
despatches him by a dexterous cut across 
the back of the neck. Notwithstanding 
the wholesale slaughter of these cattle, 
the supply seems to be inexhaustible. 


THE BIRD’S NEST. 

This pretty sketch of a coun 3 
with a bird’s nest in her hand, pps 
enough to attract attention by its own in- 
trinsic merits, but awakens additional 
interest when the spectator knows by 
whom the original picture from which this 
fine engraving was made, was painted. 
No one who studies the artistic grace of 
the figure and the countenance, the sim- 

licity and beauty of the composition, the 
Seoeey of the whole design, would 
imagine that it was executed by a painter 
without hands. Yet such is the case. 
The original painting is one of the works 
of Ducornet, a French artist, born with- 
out hands, but who, having an uncontrol- 
able passion for art, learned to manage 
his pencil with his feet, and acquired a 
high rank among modern painters. Ina 
former volume of the Pictorial, we pre- 
sented our readers with an accurate por- 
trait of this remarkable man. The pre- 
sent specimen of his work was drawn and 
engraved expressly for us at Paris. The 
history of Ducornet seems to justify the 
manly assertion of Kossuth, “ Nothi 
is impossible to him who wills,” and this 
conveys a most impressive moral. What 
may be accomplished by those who are 
blessed with the use of all their limbs and 
ficulties, when this deformed man can 
achieve such marvels! The case of Du- 
e>rnet is almost without a lel. So 
to succeed in high art it would seem as if 
the agency of that perfect machine, the 
human hand, were necessary ; but Ducor- 
net has demonstrated that the foot may be 
made equally effective as a creative 
agent in producing wonderfal results. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


Oft, when my sky with grief is clouded o'er, 

And hope seems slumbering to awake no more, 
Though shades of doubt are o'er my pathway thrown, 
The past has pleasures that are still my own; 

Where scenes of childhood, with sweet memories blest, 
Welcome my troubled spirit, there is rest! 

They are but memories, yet to me they seom 

The memories of a bright and happy dream. 


For such ts time, and such the ways of life: 

A war with death—a strange and fruitiess strife ; 
With present, future and the bygone past, 

The end unheeded till it comes at last. 

Our journey here is but 4 lifelong day. 

A fleeting vision soon to pass away ; 

For all the turnings in life’s downward stream 
Are but the fitful changes of a dream! 


This is our manhood, this the common lot— 
Grasping at shadows of we know not what : 
Visions of beauty, love’s enchanting ray. 

That blinds the soul and steals the heart away. 
But shadows soon are o'er its brightness cast. 
Time wakes the dreamer, and the dream is past ; 
For love's fair picture, hope's inspiring theme, 
Is but a wild and oft unhappy dream! 


The world is dreaming while the moments fly : 
"Tis but a dream to live—a dream to die! 

A changing dream of sunshine and of gloom, 
That haunts us from the cradie to the tomb. 
We cross death's threshold to return no more, 
And time rolls on still dreaming as before ; 
The spirit, clothed in heavenly light supreme, 
Is happy in « bright eternal dream! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ORPHAN HEIR. 
A STORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Ir was the eve of one of those great battles which decided 
the future of America. An officer of the army of Independence, 
apparently about thirty years of age, was sitting in the parlor or 
best room, as it was then called, of a farmhouse, watching with 
anxious looks the pale face of a young and beautiful woman, 
whose eyes were closed either in sleep or weariness, as she lay 
perfectly still, one hand clasped in that of her fond husband, the 
other hidden beneath a shawl that was thrown over her. The 
mind of the watcher seemed but il] at ease as he gazed thought- 
inlly upon the languid form before him; and he had, in trath, 
much cause for the anxiety visible on his fine countenance, for 
various reports had been circulated during the day of an approach- 
ing battle, and be was fearful of being called away from his be- 
loved wife at such a time when she most needed his care and at- 
tention, as she was in hourly expectation of becoming a mother. 
He had, however, taken especial care that no unpleasant rumors 
should reach her ears, and could only hope and pray that they 
might prove to be unfounded, and that he should at least be per- 
mitted to embrace his first child ere the awful summons came that 
might enrol! the mother and her babe among “ the fatherless chil- 
dren and the widows.” 

Captain Bernal was the cider of two brothers, at this period 
with the American army, but in different regiments. The cap- 
tain had seen service in the Indian wars, but in consequence of a 
severe wound that reduced him to a very weak state, he had lately 
been home on leave, and during his stay in his native village had 
married a young lady to whom he was devotedly attached. Soon 
afier his marriage the death of his father put him in possession of 
a considerable estate in Virginia, which being, as then was the 
custom in the colonies, as well as in the mother country, entailed, 
had descended in regular succession to the heirs male of the Ber- 
nal family from remote time, and it was a subject of proud men- 
tion up the part of the late Mr. Bernal that his lands had never 
been encumbered with a mortgage. It was indeed a valuable 
property, conseguently the eldest son of the family had always 
been a person of consideration, while the rest were but onntie 
provided for, unless they were lucky enough to build up decir own 
fortune on the basis of a professional career. 

At the time when the two brothers, Ralph and Lewis Bernal, 
entered the army, there was another son still older, who, as heir 
to the estate, was brought up with the habits and views of an in- 
dependent country gentleman, but he was accidentally killed 
while hunting ; and thus Captain Ralph Bernal became the heir 
apparent to ‘his father’s property. Still, as the war was then not 
likely 10 be soon terminated, he made it a point of honor not to 
give up his commission till peace should be restored, when it was 
his intention to retire from the service altogether, and enjoy with 
his beloved Ella the cain delights of a country life. 

But Providence orfained it otherwise. Vainly doth man say 
to himself—“ thus will 1 do.” A single hour may suffice to over- 
turn the edifice which it had taken years to build. 

When the term of his leave of absence had expired, Captcin 
Bernal, accompanied by his young wife, rejoined his regiment, at 
headquarters. At thet period there was a brief cessation from 
absolute conflict. Few anticipated a sudden call to arms, al- 
though fying rumors to that effect were abroad on the day when 
this story commences. The evening was far advanced, and Cap- 
tm Bornal was sul) silting by the side of his slumbering wife, 


when the door was softly opened, and a young man in officer’s uni- 
form entered the apartment. The husband made a sign to him to 
be silent, and gently releasing the hand of the sleeping lady, he 
rose from his seat and quietly walked with his brother to a window 
at the far end of the room. 

“ What news, Lewis ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“No positive news, but there seems every chance of a speedy 
engagement. You havesaid nothing to your wife, I suppose ” 

“ Nota word—for 1 dread the consequences. God grant all 
may be safely over with her before anything takes place !” 

“hope it may; but some of us think we may have to march 
before this time tomorrow. Are you going to the ball to-night *” 

“No; I shall not leave her unless I am obliged. You will be 
there of course ?” 

“O, yes; all our officers are going. We may as well enjoy 
ourselves while we can, for we shall have balls of another kind 
before long, I guess.” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Bernal opened her eves, and said, in 
a languid tone : 

“ Were you speaking of the ball, Lieutenant Bernal ?” 

“ Yes—but your husband says he does not intend to go.” 

“ He is very kind,” she replied, turning her soft blue eyes affeo- 
tionately towards him. “But dear Ralph, if you wish it, I think 
1 am well enough to spare you for an hour or two.” 

“Thank you, my love, I do not wish it. I would rather not 
leave you at all to-night; and I have no desire whatever to go.” 

“Then I shall be off,” said the lieutenant, glancing at his own 
elegant figure in a large mirror that reached nearly from the ceil- 
ing to the floor. “Good-by, Ralph ; good-by, Mrs. Bernal. I 
hope all will be well soon.” 

The young wife held out her hand, and bade him good-night 
with a smile, for she thonght the hope he had just expressed allu- 
ded entirely to herself and the yet unborn infant, and did not ob- 
serve the glance of fearful meaning interchanged between the two 
brothers, which might have told a different tale. 

The ball opened splendidly ;—but, as years afterwards was the 
case at that one at Brussels, which was interrupted by the sum- 
mons to Waterloo, this was suddenly put an end to by a rumor 
that something extraordinary had happened. The waltzers stopped 
short, and anxiously looked round, wondering what could be the 
cause of the interruption. The ladies, pale and trembling with 
fear, collected together in groups, whilst their partners crowded 
round their commander-in-chief, who was rapidly giving orders. 
There was no time for ceremony; the party was broken up at 
once. A few hurried adieur were spoken, and the guests departed 
as best they might, many of the cavalry officers, whose quarters 
were in the villages at some distance, galloping off, trusting to 
chance and circumstances for a change of attire. 

It was near midnight, when Captain Bernal, too anxious to re- 
tire to rest, was beguiling the tedious hours with the first volume 
of “Guy Mannering,” and half wishing that he was himself skilled 
in the science of astrology, that he might consult the stars with 
regard to the future destiny of his expected heir. “If it should 
be a boy,” he said to himself, “he shall be named Harry Bertram, 
for this story seems to have a particular charm for me to-night ; 
yet, if my child’s horoscope predicted evil, I fear I have enough 
of superstition about me to let it weigh upon my mind—but hark ! 
what is that?” He threw aside the book and listened attentively, 
for his ear caught the sounds of the heavy rolling drums, and the 
deep tones of the bugles calling the soldiers to instant muster. 

“ Ay, there it is!” he muttered, with a smile that was full of 
bitterness. “ It is rather hard, but there is no help for it. Heaven 
protect my poor wife !” 

The warlike din grew louder every instant, till at length it 
awakened Ella from a deep sleep, and she started up in terror. 

“ Ralph, dear, what is the matter ?”’ 

“Do not frighten yourself, love. I expect it is only a false 
alarm.” 

“But what are the drums beating for? Something dreadful is 
going to happen, I know.” 

“Nothing very dreadiul, I hope,”’ he replied, affecting to laugh ; 
then added in as careless a mauner as he could assume—“ in fact, 
I expected something of this sort, for there were vague reports of 
a skirmish flying about this morning, and it was said that we 
might be called out at a very short notice, just to show that we 
were on the alert—that’s all.” 

At this moment the woman of the cottage, evidently in great 
consternation, opened the door and beckoned to the captain, who 
instantly left the room. His servant had come with a message 
that he must be ready to march in half an hour, but no other 
information could he give bim. 

It was a hard task for Ralph to communicate this painful intel- 
ligence to his wife; and although he made as light of it as possi- 
ble, and endeavored to soothe her with assurances that there was 
no real ground for uncasiness, she could not restrain her passion- 
ate grief, but clung to him with all the despair of one who felt 
they should never meet again. 

Alas! those sad forebodings were but too well founded ; for 
Ralph fell in the conflict which took place on the following day. 
it was a dreadful time for poor Ella. All night she had listened 
to the fearful sounds of warlike preparatiofis—the tramping of 
horses, the rumbling of baggage-wagons and artillery, the muster- 
ing of soldiers, and the measured tread of passing bodies of in- 
fancy. But even these melancholy indications of an impending 
battle were as nothing compared with the terrors of the following 
day, when the thundering of cannon at a distance told that the 
dreadful strife had commenced, 

The natural consequence of such excitement ensued ; towards 
night she was taken alarmingly ill, and no doctor could be pro- 
cured. The people of the house in which Ella was located, seized 


with the general panic, hastily packed up their most valuable ef. 
fects and fled, leaving no one with the unfortunate lady but an 
elderly woman—a Swiss, named Ann Sturmer—who happening 
to be in the house at the time, took upon herself the office of nurse, 
and declared she would not desert her post let what would happen. 
And in the midst of war and tumult, exhausted by suffering and 
sorrow, her husband lying dead on the battle-field, and no friend 
near her save the kind-hearted attendant, the fair young creature, 
who had scarce seen twenty summers, gave birth to an orphan heir, 

Among the retarning fugitives were the people of the house 
where poor Ella and her husband had lodged, and great was their 
horror and astonishment on re-entering their abode, to find it un. 
tenanted except by the corpse of the hapless lady, which was lying 
on a bed, property and carefully arrayed, but unwatched and alone 
in the deserted dwelling. The nurse and the child were gono, 


Twenty-five years had passed away since the event just now 
described, and a new generation had sprung up and grown into 
maturity, whilst those who had commenced life’s journey before 
them were struggling on to reach the terminus where all roads 
meet at last, many a one dropping by the way, too heavily laden 
with sickness or sorrow to complete the course. Amongst such 
weary travellers was he whom we have mentioned as Lieutenant 
Lewis Bernal, now called Mr. Bernal, for it was long since he had 
retired from the service and dropped his military title. The pre- 
mature death of his brother, and the mysterious disappearance of 
his infant heir, had materially changed his position and prospects 
in the word, and made him what he never expected to be—a man 
of fortune. As soon as he was settled on the family estate, he 
renewed his addresses to a young lady whose parents had formerly 
rejected him on account of his lack of property. The lady, who 
really loved him, became his. Yet with all these causes for hap- 
piness he was far from being a happy man. He became moody 
and melancholy, but his wife considered him to be of a sombre 
disposition, and in course of time ceased to remember that he had 
ever been other than he then was, 

But there was one person more clear-sighted. This was Dr. 
Macartney, the medical attendant of Mr. Bernal’s family. Un- 
fortunately there was but too much occasion for his services, for of 
ten children, the unhappy parents at the time of which we are now 
speaking, had only one remaining to them. Doctor Macartney 
had formerly been an army surgeon attached to the same regiment 
as Mr. Bernal, who had been on intimate terms with him through- 
out the term of his military career. The successive losses of his 
children rendered Mr. Bernal moody and irritable, but there was 
one person to whom his ill-temper never displayed itself. This 
was Henry, his only surviving son, who had nearly reached his 
twentieth year, apparently in good health, so that his parents were 
‘sanguine in their hopes that he at least would be spared to them. 
But alas! some months before he reached his twenty-first year 
symptoms of consumption became visible, and Dr. Macartney 
advised removal to Italy. But Mr. Bernal positively refused. 

“Tf,” said he, “ my boy must die, he shall die here in his own 
home, and not among strangers. Two of them already lie buried 
in a foreign land, and now I am to lose the last. O, my God, 
this is a just retribution !” 

The last words had escaped him unconsciously, so utterly was 
every faculty absorbed in the intensity of his grief, but the doctor 
had heard them distinctly enough, and they brought back to his 
mind certain circumstances which had occurred in days gone by. 
He pondered on them as he returned homeward. “A just retri- 
bution !”’—it was thus his ideas shaped themselves—“ that must 
have some meaning; people don’t say such things at random. 
Now let me recollect—there certainly was some suspicion afloat at 
the time of his brother’s death that all was not right. Let me see 
—his brother was killed, and if I remember rightly, about the 
same time a child was born, and nobody knew what became of it. 
Now that child would have inherited all this property, and in that 
case our friend Bernal here had very little prospect but to retire 
upon his small property. It has an ugly look, that’s certain, how- 
ever, it is no business of mine that I know of.” 

Henry Bernal became gradually worse, and at this time Dr. 
Macartney was called away to New York to give his professional 
advice to a veteran general whom he had known when he was in 
the army, who was a widower. His daughter, a widow, kept his 
house, and here Dr. Macartney became domiciled. 

‘The general took the remedies prescribed, grew rapidly better, 
and in a few days was able to leave his room; but with the con- 
trariness natural to his character, he declared that he should have 
recovered just as soon without taking anything at all. 

“Then why did you send for me, general ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“, for old friendship’s sake—and you will not be in a hurry 
to leave, I hope ?”’ 

“ Why, I am afraid if I go at present you will be doing some 
imprudent thing that will cause a relapse; besides, I have half 
promised your daughter to sit for my portrait to a German artist 
that she seems interested about,” 

“You mean Martin Sturmer—yes, she has taken a great fancy 
to him, and @ very nice young fellow he is; extremely smart too” 

The next day the young artist called, and was shown up; avd 
Dr. Macartney could scarcely repress an exclamation of surprise, 
for the face and figure of the young man seemed quite familiar 
him, although he could not recollect where he had met him before. 

“ May I ask,” said the doctor, “if you have been long in the 
North, Mr, Sturmer 

“ Not long, sir; it is only three months since I arrived here.” 
“ And you baye not been in this State before 1” 

“No, six,” 

“ Where were you born 7” 

“In the Bouth, six; but Twas taken from America when quit# 
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young, and brought up in Switzerland ; but I lived five years in 
Germany.” 

Dr. Macartney asked no more questions; a sudden light had 
broken in upon him that made him desirous of learning more of 
the young’s man’s family history. 

“Twas in Germany once,” he said, “but it was many years 
ago. And now let us proceed to business. Mr. Sturmer, will 
you do me the favor to paint my portrait?” 

An arrangement was at once made, and the painting commenced 
in a little room of the general’s house. Whilst sitting, the doctor 
elicited from him that he was born about the time that Captain 
Bernal died. 

“ Your parents were Virginians, perhaps ?” 

“ No—they belonged to Rhode Island.” 

“ Yet Sturmer is not a familiar name in that State.” 

“That was not the name of my parents,” replied the young 
man. ‘“ My father was an officer in the American army.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“ Would to God I could tell it you !” exclaimed the young man 
with a sudden burst of emotion. “I have never known it myself. 
I was an orphan in my first hour; my father was killed in some 
action, and my motlter died almost on the instant I was born.” 

“Merciful Providence, thy ways are wonderful !” murmured 
the doctor. ‘ And who took charge of the infant?” he inquired. 

The young man said he was brought up at a small village in 
one of the Swiss cantons by a poor woman who was with his 
mother in her last moments, and had always instilled into his 
mind that he was a gentleman’s child. She had often related to 
him the melancholy circumstances that had attended his birth, 
and that she was left alone in a house from which the inhabitants 
had fled in terror, with the dead body and the new-born babe ; 
that after the battle one of the American officers had come there 
and desired her to remove the child to a distance, promising that 
he would take care it should be amply provided for. She used 
to speak in high terms of this benevolent gentleman, whose name 
was Ferguson. He was a captain whom I have never been able 
to find. My nurse did not know the name of my father, and so 
called me by her own—Stramer. Captain Ferguson, she said, 
told her it would: Lo-best to call me so. He sent her with me to 
her native country, and she took great care of me ever after, and 
obtained many good friends for me. One of these was a German 
painter, who taught me his art. When my nurse died five years 
ago, | went to Stuttgard, where I remained till I came to America. 
All the time I have been here, I have attempted to find Captain 
Ferguson, but without success.” 

This narrative concluded, Dr. Macartney promised to assist 
the young man in his endeavors to trace out his family, but he 
said not a word of his own ideas on that subject, although he had 
searcely a doubt remaining that he had discovered the lost heir of 
his old friend, Captain Bernal. 


Martin Sturmer was poor—so poor that he could afford no bet- 
ter lodging than a back room on the second floor of a smail house 
in New York. But he was too proud to publish his straitened cir- 
cumstances to the world. He was fond of his profession, and, being 
blessed with a hopeful disposition, did not suffer present poverty 
to damp his energies or depress his spirits. It was by mere chance 
he obtained an introduction to General B——, who met with him 
in a print store in Broadway, where he was offering some draw- 
ings for sale, and being pleased with his manners and conversa- 
tion, he patronized him ; an accidental circumstance which led to 
more important results than he could possibly have anticipated. 

In the meantime, the good doctor was considering what would 
be the best and wisest course for him to pursue in an affair of so 
difficult and delicate a nature. There was a duty to be performed, 
an unpleasant one, certainly, as regarded his old friend, but he 
(determined not to shrink from it. After much deliberation, he at 
length decided on his plan of action, Accordingly he made pre- 
parations for returning home, and invited the artist to accompany 
him, for the ostensible purpose of finishing the portrait. 

It was the latter end of May, and wanted only three weeks of 
the time when Henry Bernal would be twenty-one. By a singular 
coincidence, his birthday was on the same day and in the same 
month as that of Martin Sturmer, the seventeenth of June ; but the 
latter was four years older, being in his twenty-fifth year. Dr. 
Macartney was aware of this fact, and it seemed to him another 
link in the chaim that was leading to events in which he found 
himself so strangely involved ; yet not even to his wife did he 
coutide the reasons that had induced him to invite the artist to his 
house. ‘The lady was delighted with her guest, and pertormed 
the rites of hospitality with a grace that made him feel perfectly 
at home in @ shert time. 

On the day after his arrival, Dr. Macartney went to pay his 
Customary visit to Mr. Bernal’s house, when he found the invalid 
Vsibly nearer his end than when he had last seen him. 

“What do you think of my peor boy, doctor?” asked the 
heart-strickeu father. 

“All things ave possible with God,” was the hopeless reply. 
Both were silent for some moments, then the doctor said, gently : 
“Mr. Bernal, I think you have no portrait of your son !”” 

“ No—would that I had.” 

_ “Phat-might be easily managed, for I have brought down a 
loreign artist with me, a young man from Switzerland, whe would 
take an exeellont likeness at a sitting. Shall we try it?” 

“It shall he likes-—you can ask him if you will.” 

No opposition was offered by Heury, and the following day was 
‘ppointed for the introduction of Martin Sturmer to his unknown 
Telatives. It was a splendid morning when the doctor and his 
protege entered the gates of Mr. Bernal's grounds and walked to- 
wards the house through an avenue of fine elms and oaks, which 


the young man, with an artist’s eye, pronounced very magnificent. 

“ How should you like to own a place like this, Sturmer?” 

“O, too much happiness! If I should paint pictures all my 
life, I could not buy so much as one row of these noble trees.’”’ 

They reached the house, and found Mr. Bernal in his library. 

“ Permit me to introduce to you,” said the doctor, “this young 
gentleman, Mr. Sturmer.” 

At the mention of that name, Bernal gave an involuntary start, 
for he remembered it well, and turning his eve full on the stranger, 
uttered a piercing cry and fell back in a fainting fit. In a few 
moments the wretehed man opened his eyes and stared wildly 
about him. On a hint from the doctor, Sturmer strolled into the 
grounds, and in his absence Macartney related all the artist had 
told him respecting his history. The guilty man listened in pro- 
found silence, but at last said, in a low voice: 

“T am ready to make what atonement [ can.” 

“ Was it you who visited the nurse under the name of Captain 
Ferguson 

“It was—God forgive me—but 0, what years of misery that 
accursed act has entailed upon me. I have never known a mo- 
ment’s peace since I took possession of the ill-gotten property. 
If he who contemplates a crime knew but the sorrow and remorse 
that would follow, how many wicked deeds would remain undone!” 

“ True, my friend ; and you must be thankful that the oppor- 
tunity is given you to atone for your error and make restitution.” 

“T am thankful—Heaven is my witness—but my poor boy—” 

“ Tt will not affect him—he must not be told of the discovery ; 
therefore, at present, everything had better go on just as it is.” 

The sequel is soon told. Henry Bernal died on the day he be- 
came twenty-one years of age. After the funeral, Sturmer was 
informed of the change in his prospects. With the generous feel- 
ings of a young and ardent mind, his first impulse was to pour 
forth most sincere expreasions of sorrow for the death of his con- 
sin, and regret that he had not known him as a relative. 

“If he had lived,” said he, “ he should have been brother, and 
shared the estate between us.” 

Sturmer assumed his rightfal name, but he insisted on his uncle 
and aunt’s remaining at the old homestead during the remainder 
of their days. Mrs. Bernal did not long survive her son; and 
when time had healed the wounds inflicted by so long a series of 
domestic calamities, Mr. Bernal was a happier man than he had 
ever been since that inauspicious hour when, dazzled by the pros- 
pect of riches, he was tempted to usurp the patrimony of the 
orphan heir. 


{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE GAMBLERS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tue counsellor of college, Ivan Bogdanovitch, had led, during 
forty years that he had been in the civil service, the most regular 
and systematic life. Every day, with the exception of Sundays 
and holidays, he rose at eight o’clock, and at nine repaired to his 
office, where coldly, without moving or stirring from his place, 
without getting angry or breaking his own head whatever might 
happen, he dusted his table, wrote his reports and regulated his 
accounts. Thus passed the morning. His subordinates, imitated 
his example. Quietly, like himself, they wrote, revised, and 
transcribed, without paving attention to anything transpiring in 
the office. On entering there, you would think you had penetrat- 
ed into a monastic retreat, so deep was the silence. There was not 
a shadow of life except towards the end of the year, when the 
accounts were regulated. Then each employee seemed to he agi- 
tated. Ivan Bogdanovitch alone maintained his composure. But 
when the settlement of the accounts was over and the hooks regu- 
lated, Ivan Bogdanovitch would strike a heavy blow on the table 
with his fist, and uttering a deep sigh, exclaim: “Thank God, 
we have consumed twice as much paper as last vear!”* Joy 
would then pervade the office, to be succeeded on the morrow by 
silence and the habitual labor. Whatever Ivan Bogdanovitch 
did he was always equaily exact. He was the first to arrive on 


-holidays to salute his employers,t and on New Year’s Day, the 


lowest as well as the highest places above him received his visits. 
He therefore passed for the most industrious of men and the most 
accomplished of emplovers. 

Meanwhile, Ivan Bogdanovitch did not always keep the bow 
thus bent. On days of labor, three o’clock had scarcely struck, 
when he sprang from his arm-chair, if only a point remained to 
be put at the end of a sentence, took his hat, saluted his subordi- 
nates, and said to three of them, who were his favorites, “ This 
evening, is it not?” The latter comprehended the meaning of 
these mysterious words, and, after dinner, repaired regularly to the 
house of the chief clerk to make’a party of borton. The punctu- 
ality of Ivan Bogdanovitch had passed into them to such a de- 
gree, that punctuality at the office and at borton seemed equally 
saered. 

Forty years, as I have said, had roiled away in this languid 
happiness, and, during all this time, neither the mode of life nor 
the features of the chief clerk had altered ; only he had grown a 
little fatter. Now, there happened one day at the office some 
extra labor, arf urgent necessity. It was Saturday. Early in the 
morning the employers and employed were at their posts, and all 
day they wrote; they did not finish until four o’clock. But what 
was the joy of Ivan Bogdanovitch to see himself, after nine hours 
of tabor; freefrom care! He did not fail, as be passed his friends, 


* The consumption of stamped paper is one of the great sources of revenne 
of the state, and the clerk who makes the solicitors and use most of 
it is the best noted; so every kind of pretext is to cause its use. 

+ The visit to one’s employers is an obligation resting on the empleyed, 
especially om court 


to whisper in their ears, “ This evening, is it not?” All were 
punctual; and the table prepared, the candle lighted, the room 
resounded with these words: Six of clubs—ace of hearts—and 
others of the same kind. 

These words reached from the chamber of Ivan Bogdanovitch 
to that of his mother, a good and respectable old lady, very pious, 
who passed her whole time in knitting silently, with needles an 
ell long, waistcoats, caps, mantles, and a thousand other articles 
in the art of Arachne. This dear woman was so scandalized that 
she exclaimed: “Ivan Bogdanovitch! O, Ivan Bogdanovitch ! 
what are you doing there? Cards; is it possible, on such a day! 
The matins will soon sound !” 

I have said that the day on which this happened was Saturday, 
but I forgot to add that it was holy Saturday (Easter eve). I 
should have said also that Ivan Bogdanovitch, a true lamb for 
gentleness during thea. whole day, was in the evening at play an 
unchained lion. The gaming-table produced in him the exulta- 
tion of a sybil on her tripod. The hours spent in this game of 
borton were his hours of animation; then all his intellectual 
powers were concentrated in his brain ; his pulse beat more vio- 
lently, his blood coursed more rapidly through his veins, his eyes 
sparkled ; in a word, he seemed a prey to a diabolical possession. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Ivan Bogdanovitech had not 
heard or had not wished to hear the voice of his mother, especially 
as at this moment he had a superb hand. But as soon as he had 
won he relieved by a deep sigh the attention which he had given 
to the game and replied to his mother: “Do not trouble your- 
self, madam ; it is yet some time before matins. We are clerks 
who have no time to lose ; God will pardon us; besides, we shall 
finish immediately.” 

Meanwhile, on the gaming-table, stake followed stake, they 
played high, and the game was in its most interesting stage, when 
the cannon of the fortress announced that it was midnight, and 
that Easter had arrived ; but the gamblers did not hear it. Nei- 
ther did they see the mother of Ivan Bogdanovitch, who, having 
appeared at the door of the chamber and in vain exhausted her 
eloquence with the players to prevail upon them to quit the table, 
went, shaking her head, to seek at the church, where the services 
were commencing, a convenient place for seeing and praying. 

A second firing of cannon was heard, but the play still went on ; 
stake was piled on stake, and they played still higher. A third 
salute. The gamblers started, and attempted to rise but could 
not; they were rooted to their posts; their hands picked up of 
themselves the cards, shuffled and distributed them ; of themselves 
their tongues articulated the technical terms of the game, and 
without being touched the door of the chamber closed. The ring- 
iug of bells succeeded to the firing of cannon, the street became 
animated and was filled with people conversing, and equipages 
rolling ; but the game still continued. 

“Tt is time to end,” one of the players attempted to say ; but 
his rebellious tongue, influenced by a strange power, pronounced 
on the contrary these impious words: “ Ah, there is nothing com- 
parable to the pleasure of playing borton on Easter eve !” 

“ What will the people of the house think of us?” another at- 
tempted to say ; but his tongue tripped in spite of himself, and he 
exclaimed : ‘ Pardieu, let the people in the house think what 
they please ; we are very well here, let us stay !” 

They were surprised to hear one another speak in this manner, 
«ind attempted to protest against it, but their tongues only con- 
firmed it. 

Matins had been chanted and mass also; pions people, among 
whom was the mother of Ivan Bogdanovitch, after having com- 
muned devoutly, had returned to bed ; the employers were brush- 
ing their best uniforms, the solicitors preparing their visiting cards 
and consulting the directory. Morning was already dawning in 
the streets. There were knocks at doors, and the equipages were 
going and coming, revealing through windows embroidered coats 
and ribboned hats. Couriers were going from door to door, leay- 
ing cards with the porters, and meeting each other on the side- 
walks. The children were already playing with the Easter eggs ; 
it was broad day. In the chamber of Ivan Bogdanovitch it was 
still night; the candles continued to burn. Remorse, hunger, 
fatigue, and slumber overcame the gamblers. Convulsively stoop- 
ing on their seats, they attempted to quit them, but in vain ; their 
contracted hands shuffled the cards, and their lips muttered six, 
seven! The game still went on. 

At last one of the players summoned all his strength, and blew 
out the candles; but they immediately relighted of themselves 
and shed throughout the apartment a sepulchral gleam. Bluish 
flames issued from every corner, and the pale shadows of the 
gamblers extended themselves on the floor. The cards leaped 
from their hands; the queens chased the gamblers from their 
chairs and seated themselves in their places; the kings seized the 
arm-chairs, the aces the sofa. Meanwhile, the knaves had taken 
the candles and lighted the table, while the ten spots promenaded 
proudly around the room, and the twos and threes crowded re- 
spectfully against the wall. Then the queens and kings seized 
the gamblers as if they were cards, shuffled them and dealt them, 
when a more furious game than ever commenced. 

How long this terrible game lasted, I do not know; how many 
times Ivan Bogdanovitch and his guests were crumpled, twisted, 
bitten with rage, thrown on the floor, by these novel players, I 
cannot say. But when his mother, after having vainly expected 
her son to dinner, went to his chamber to sec what had become of 


him, she found him, as well as his friends, extended some on the , 


table, some under it, and all slecping the sleep of death. Mean- 
while, the other employcez, who had not met the chief clerk at the 
houses of his employers, asked one another with surprise, how it 
happened that Ivan Bogdanovitch had not made to-day his 
official visits ! 
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COMPANION. 


JAIL AND MARINE HOSPITAL, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In our present number we give several illustrations of Charles- 
ton, one of the finest cities of the South, and the metropolis of 
South Carolina, drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Kilburn. 
Charleston is finely situated for commerce, and commands a large 
amount of trade. 
the town occupies the peninsula formed by the junction of the 
Cooper and Ashley Rivers. It is built upon slightly elevated 
ground, being but nine feet above high water mark, and covers an 
area two miles in length and over a mile in width. The streets 
are wide, and laid out with great regularity; and, with their nn- 
merous fine buildings, present more of the picturesque to the eye 
of the artist than any other city in the United States. 
our views 
of Magazine and Franklin Streets. The buildings on the left are 


occupied as the jail, and in the rear is seen a portion of the | 


Charleston work-house ; the marine hospital is on right.—The 
next picture is a view of the Orphan House, one of the many noble 
institutions which attest the philanthropy and liberality of the 
—/ of Charleston, South Carolina. The house dates as far 


as 1790; but the present building was first occupied October | 


The harbor of the city is two miles across, and | i 
| Esq., intendant of Charleston, November 12, 1792. The public 


The first of | 
ts the Jail and Marine Hospital, at the corner | 


10, 1855. The funds of the institution are large, many noble in- 
dividuals of both sexes having swelled the subscriptions by princely 
bequests and donations. It was mainly through the exertions of 
John Robertson that the institution was founded. This gentle- 
man died about October 30, 1792, a few days before the first build- 
ing was commenced. The corner stone was laid by John Huger, 


fands of the city not being abundant, through the exhanstion of 
the Revolutionary struggle, the citizens were ap to by the 
commissioners to aid in the good work, and all classes most nobly 
responded to the call. The building was dedicated with imposing 
and appropriate ceremonies, October 18, 1794. In 1802, a chapel 
was add At this chapel clergymen of various denominations 
officiate by turn. We find many deeply interesting particulars 


concerning the history of this noble charity in an eloquent address | 


delivered by Henry A. Dessaussure, Esq., chairman of the Com- 


| missioners of the Orphan House, October 18, 1855, being the sixty- 


sixth anniversary of the institution. He says :—‘ The library at- 
tached to the institution consists of a valuable selection of histori- 
cal, biographical, scientific and miscellaneous books, of a moral 
and instructive character, furnishing superabundant means for in- 


formation, improvement and amusement. 
The school for educational instruction of 
both sexes, | conducted under the old 
common system, has recently been 
remodelled under competent and experi- 
enced instructors. * * By the 

dent foretho' 
council, such 


admirably prepared for coll 
thence the College of Charleston, for 
the gratuitous ——— of their educa- 
tion. The State of South Carolina, with 
equal magnanimity, has sanctioned by 
statute the itous education of ‘ one 
th annually’ at the South Carolina 
College at Columbia, besides making an 
annual priation for their mainte- 
nance oul clothing. Inthe year 1854, 
the State, with increased liberality, pass- 
ed an act authorizing the commissioners 
of the Orphan House in Charleston, ‘to 
select, once every four years, two youths 
from the number educated and main- 
tained on the bounty of the institution, 
for the purpose of completing their edu- 
cation at the military schools established 
by this State, and graduate them, and 
their expenses of maintenance and edu- 
cation to be defrayed from the amount 
annually appropriated by the legislature 
to the said military schools. ‘Thore boys 
whose ordinary capacities do not qualify 
them for higher education, are appren- 
ticed out, at 14 or 15 years of age, to 
such mercantile, ical and other 
avocations as may be suited to them; 
and the girls are bound out—anntil the 
age of 18, when they are free by law—to 
mantua-makers, milliners, or other useful 
occupations for domestic livelihood, or 
domesticated in families as nurses or as- 
sistants in domestic housewifery. Some 
of the girls are now in the course of eda- 
cation in the house for future instructors in the schools.” Up to 
1855, 2000 had been admitted and supported on its bounty, the 
annual expenses of the institution varying from $12,000 to $20,000 
perannum. This expenditure is met in “_ iy the annual in- 
come of the Orphan House funds, and the balance is defrayed 
from the annual city taxes. The State of South Carolina bears no 
part of the expenses. The fund (in 1855) amounted to $151,000. 
Among the graduates of the institution, Mr. Dessaussure mentions 
Capt. Thomas Holdup Stevens, who distinguished himself in the 
battle of Lake Erie, Capt. Thomas R. Gedney, U. 8. N., who dis- 
covered the best and deepest channel in New York harbor, Hon. 
John K. Campbell, United States district attorney of Florida, and 
Judge Solomon Heydenfeldt, of the supreme court of California. 
Numerous instances of female excellence have emanated from the 
Orphan House. As enlarged and remodelled by Messrs. Jones & 
Lee, architects, the building is now a commodious and elegant 
one. The edifice is built in the Italian style, being 236 feet long 
by 76 feet wide, with a rear extension 90 feet long by 31 feet wide. 
The main building is five stories high, including the attic. ‘The 
front is divided into three sections, the centre portion being sur- 
mounted by pediment, and with an Italian portico projecting in 
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one hund 
remaining view gives a very correct represen- 
tation of the Roper Hospital, a fine large ™,-»y 
building situated at the corner of Queen and 


Mazyck Streets. This noble structure was oa 


commenced in 1850, and finished in 1852. 

Thomas ueathed real estate valued > 
at $30,000 in trust to the Medical Society ot 
South Carolina, to receive the interest, and 
re-invest the same until a sufficient sum had . 
accumulated, or had been received from pub- = 

lic and private donations, to erect and sustain 

a public hospital. The donation was received =~ : = 
in 1845. In 1819, the city council of Charies- 
ton, with Hon. 'T. Leger Hutchinson as mayor, 
in order to sustain and perpetuate the noble ote naan 
views of Mr. Roper, gave $20,000 and land <= etter: 
for the erection of the hospital. In 1851, the 

city council, with Hon. John Schnierle as 

mayor, in behalf of the upper wards recently 

attached to the city, gave $6000 to complete 

the building; and in December, 1850, the 

legislature of South Carolina gave $10,000 

for the use of the institution. The following 

trustees, elected by the Medical Society of South Carolina, were 
in oftice:—J. M. Campbell, M. D., Thomas J. Simmons, M. D., 
Henry Winthrop, M. D., William T. Wragg, M. D., ex-officio 
chairman, as president of the Medical Society of South Carolina, 
at the commencement, and Thomas L. Ogier, M. D., at its com- 
pletion. Such noble charities are the lasting eulogy of the people 
among whom they have their birth and being. In our present 
number we can give but very few of the many objects of note and 
interest in the Queen City of South Carolina; but in due time we 
shall continue our series, and nt our readers with additional 
illustrations. ‘The location of Charleston, the energy of its inhab- 
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forcements for the obstinate defenders were 
already in sight; it was n to carry the 
position with one final charge, or ev i 
would be lost. A powerful corps 
summoned from across the country, and if it 
came up in season all would yet be right. 
The great conqueror, confident in its arrival, 
formed his reserve into an attacking column, 
and led them down the hill. 
knows the result. Grouchy failed to 7: 
the Imperial Guard was beaten back ; Water- 
loo was lost. Napoleon died a prisoner at St. 
Helena because one of his marshals was be- 
hind time.—A leading firm in the commercial 
circle had long struggled against bankruptcy. 
As it had enormous assets in California, it 
expected remittances by a certain day, and if 
the sums promised arrived, its credit, its 
honor, and its future prosperity would be pre- 
served. But week after week elapsed without 
bringing the gold. At last came the fatal day 
on which the firm had bills maturing to enor- 
mous amounts. The steamer was telegraphed 
; at daybreak, but it was found, on inquiry, 
that she brought no funds, and the house 
My failed. The next arrival brought nearly halt 
mS a million to the insolvents ; but it was too late 
—they were ruined, because their agent, in 
remitting, had been behind time.—A condemn- 
a ed man was led out for execution. He had 


CITADEL SQUARE CHURCH, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


taken human life, but under circumstances of 
= the greatest provocation, and public sympathy 
= was active in his behalf. Thousands had 
— signed petitions for a reprieve, a favorable an- 
swer ‘had been expected the night before, and 
=e = thongh it had not come, even the sheriff felt 
confident that it would yet arrive in season. 
Thus the morning passed without the appear- 
ance of the messenger. The last moment was 
up. The prisoner took his place on the drop, 
the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt was 
drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving in 
the wind. Just at that instant a horseman 
came into sight, galloping down hill, his steed 
covered with foam. He carried a packet in 


itants, and the facilities, now enjoyed and rapidly increasing, of | his right hand, which he waved frantically to the crowd. He was 


inland and maritime communication, render the city one of great 
commercial importance. The progress of railroads in the South 
is doing much to develop the immenge agricultural resources of a 
vast tract of country, giving a stimalns to exertion by providing 


an easy communication with a market for produce, and adding to | 


the wealth and importance of Charleston and other southern cities. 
The views in the present number are drawn with great care, Mr. 
Kilburn, the artist, being well aware that our object in the delinea- 
tion of localities is primarily accuracy, while in our selection of 
subjects we give nce to those which 
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| tions, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because _ 


the express rider with the reprieve. But he had come too late. 
A comparatively innocent man had died an ignominious death, 
because a watch had been five minutes too slow, making its bearer 
behind time. It is continually so in life. The best laid plans, the 
most important affairs, the fortunes of individuals, the weal of na- 


somebody’s “behind time.” If there is one virtue that should be 
cultivated more than another by him who would succeed in life, it 
is punctuality ; if there is one error more than another that should 


admit of artistic effect. | be avoided, it is being “ behind time.” —Baltimore Sun. 
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front. This portico consists of Corinthian . BEHIND TIME. a 
pillars, between which th ge . A railroad train was dashing along at almost Ty 
a Corinthian entablature and . On lightning speed. A curve was just ahead, be- if 
tach side of this central section are wi yond which was « station, at which the cars - 
ng te whole height of he balding, perf usually passed each other. The conductor 
en the soveral stories by windows with was late—so late that the period during which - 
characteristic embellishmenta. The building the down train was to wait had neari ‘a < "ae 
is surmounted by a Mansard roof, the attic —but he hoped to pase the curveashiiy. : 
denly a locomotive dashed into sight right 
ith moulded pediments. A the 2 = ahead. In an instant there was a collision. “" 
the central section of the front rises the a A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls were in ; 
constructed for the city alarm bell. ————— eternity. And all because an engineer had 
- = been behind time.—A great battle was being 
in the centre of which rises the main = fought. Column after column had been pre- : 
high; on the first story ; ; ; cipitated, and for eight mortal hours, on the _ 
icoes of Corinthian columns, = ; enemy posted along the ridge of the hill. The 
, surmounted by entablature — = summer sun was sinking to the west; rein- 
he second story is perforat- = 
ides, in which is suspended 
his stage is surmounted by = 
Which a figure of 
Charity. ne whole height of this belfry is a SSS 
146 feet from the ground. The interior is = 
well divided, and is exceedingly commodious. 
Ample provision is made for ventilation, for 
light, for bathing, and the whole edifice is q 
heated by steam ; in a word, all the arrange- =] 
ments are upon the most liberal scale, and 4 
worthy of the renown of the institution and 
the city in which it is located.—The Citadel 
graving, is of the Norman pt of architec- = 
ture, and its lofty spire rises to the height ot > 
erected by the Baptist society. citadel, = ¥ 
which faces on the noble park known as the 
Citadel Square, presents a massive and pic- OO 
—— 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
DREAMS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
At times we see some sweet and radiant vision, 
When sleep has closed our eyes ; 
At times we dwell within a world elysian, 
Which but in fancy lies. 


And oft we hear an angel pinion sweeping, 
When al! is wrapped in gloom, 

As if a seraph form its watch were keeping 
Within the lonely room. 


Yes, on our senses oft there falls a cadence, 
A rare and heavenly strain— 

Voices, we sometimes think, of angel maidens, 
Returned to earth again. 


Some men there be who say cach beauteous vision 
In evil hath its birth : 

Who scorn the thought of seraphic transition 
From heaven unto earth. 


Believe thei not, though there are dreams of sorrow 
Which sometimes cause affright. 

They are but shades, which vanish on the morrow, 
Cast by the wings of night. 


But our celestial vision. though it vanish 
When morning first appears, 

Yet from our hearts we cannot wholly banish, 
So much of truth it wears. 


Henceforth it is to us a thing of beauty, 
Not soon to fade away ; 

Making us firmer in the path of duty, 
And holier day by day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


HOW COUNT VIDAL PAID HIS RANSOM. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Tue hero of my story, Norman Webster, so called from his 
craft of weaver, (or Wabster, as it was then designated,) was one 
of those fortunate military adventurers, such as we sometimes read 
of, who succeed in cleaving a passage from the lowliest station in 
life to wealth and distinction by the sword. Abandoning his loom, 
casting warp and shuttle aside at an early age, he enrolled his 
humble name among the gallant muster then enlisting under the 
youthful Henry V. of England, following his bright-starred sov- 
ereign to the battle-fields of France. 

His father Tom had acquired some skill in his craft of armorer, 
and shrewdly judging that the commencement of a war boded 
well for artizans of his calling, naturally enough represented to 
our hero that he had better remain at home, and since bent on 
relinguishing his trade of weaver to which he had served an ap- 
prenticeship, to remain with him and assist in hammering out suits 
of mail, instead of setting out with the silly intent to batter them 
in the foreign wars just at the opening of the prospective remuner- 
ative harvest at home. 

But all in vain were honest Tom’s representations. Norman 
“had heard of battles, and he longed to follow the field,” and in- 
fiexibly clung to his resolve. Having once made up his mind that 
smashing French harness would produce a richer reward in shorter 
time than either throwing the shuttle, under his old master, or 
mending battered armor, under his father, he one night helped 
himself to the best blade in old Tom’s stall, and with this first 
achievement in the way of booty, joined the royal forces at 
Southampton. 

Once wafted by fair breezes to the sunny shores of Normandy, 
our bero’s invincible courage and great powers of endurance, added 
to that daring spirit of adventure that rendered him reckless to 
danger, soon gained him the notice of the young and chivalrous 
Henry V. Having rapidly advanced from one promotion to an- 
other, until, at the battle of Agincourt, where he towered like the 
very embodied demon of the fight, breaking with his resistless 
might through the before invincible ranks of the war-inured Alen- 
con—he was not only honored with the command of a battalion, 
but his deeds of high emprise were rewarded with knighthood. 

When he approaching his sovereign to receive the ennobling 
stroke, and the question usual in such cases was put relative to 
his name, it not a little puzzled our worthy craftsman, who had 
received no other cognomen at the baptismal font than Norman, 
son of Tom. Now, however, as it was obvious that a knight 
should be supposed of a family of mark sufficient to indulge in 
the luxury of « surname, our adventurous knight of the shuttle 
hesitated for a moment whether to pitch his choice upon a deriva- 
tive (Tomson) from his father’s name of Tom, or the given one 
pertaining to his craft of Wabster. True, neither the plebeian 
patronymic, por yet the craft appellative was particularly pleas- 
ing to the soaring views of our aspiring candidate for knighthood’s 
spurs, still he might not hesitate beneath the royal standard and 
in the presence of the victorious sovereign ; moreover, so familiar 
was his longtime cognomen of Wabster, that before he had any 
chance for deliberation, he had given it unawares in his reply, and 
now he hears himself proclaimed one of the fraternity of knight- 
hood, as “ Rise up, Sir Norman Webster, and be thou a valiant 
knight and true!” gave a name and rank to the weaver’s appren- 
tice, since rendered even more illustrious by those who cared not, 
perhaps knew not, that it was given to their ancestor on the field 
of Agincourt. 

From the first, our valorous kuight was in a twofuld sense a 


same time a sharp lookout for the main chance whenever anything 
in the way of plunder turned up. Nothing came amiss in the way 
of booty, from smashed harness to women’s kirtles. His great 
personal strength and invincible courage gained him distinction, 
while his as indomitable resolve in all cases of emergency to look 
out for No. 1, brought him riches. Taking nothing to the wars 
save these qualifications, backed by the sword abstracted from his 
father’s stall, he returned laden with the spoils of sacked convents 
and Norman castles; yet were all these outshone by a trophy 
prouder far than any derived from rifled abbeys or slaughtered 
leaders, when he presented at Whitehall a young, beautiful, and 
high-born bride—the daughter of a noble Norman knight whom 
he had rescued, “for a consideration,” from the field where chief- 
tain and follower lay mangled together. 

But not to our knight’s generosity was Count Vidal indebted 
for his life when that worthy stood with uplifted sword consider- 
ing the value of the noble’s suit of mail as he lay bleeding there, 
Since we are telling a veritable tale, we must needs confess the 
truth. The count offered his vanquisher a sum quite sufficient 
as a ransom to compensate for permitting him to retain his mail 
corsiet and diamond-hilted rapier for the nonce. 

Leading his prisoner to his own tent, our hero had the count’s 
ugly-looking gashes dressed, treating him with every becoming 
and humane attention, until he thought him sufficiently recovered 
to be able to discuss the matter of the ransom. With this intent 
he began to examine the count’s suit of armor and other accoutre- 
ments, when he perceived to his dismay that what he at first 
thought to be of great value, was but gilt, mere gloss and tinsel. 
Discovering this by scraping the gilding with his dagger from the 
baser metal of the bassinet, our valorous knight threw it contemp- 
tuously from him while giving vent to his imprecations on the 
pauperism of French peers, who by resorting to such devices, suc- 
ceeded in arresting the uplifted swords of England’s chivalry 
when ready to descend on their worthless heads; and going 
straightway to the sleeping count, he shook him in no very amia- 
ble mood, demanding if he were ready to disburse the sum prom- 
ised, as he would thereupon liberate him. 


Roused from his sleep, the old noble, with genuine Norman 
suavity, replied that, anxious to preserve his life, he had spoken 
without giving due consideration to the fact of his present inability 
to raise so large a sum as that specified, when, as now, ill and 
absent from his French estates. Our knight hereupon mused 
gravely upon this distasteful bit of information, and showing the 
bassinet from which in his laudable quest he had scraped the 
gilding, he said : 

“Hark ye, sir count, in yonder frippery of copper tinsel I have 
sufficient demonstration on that point! But since you cannot 
pay what yourself volunteered, how much can I rely upon if I 
liberate you ?” 

“ Most puissant knight,” replied the luckless prisoner, “ I acted 
wrongly in promising more than I had any possibility to perform, 
being, in good sooth, not master of half the sum agreed upon.” 

“Then, by my knighthood, sir count, but you have put a vexa- 
tious cheat upon me! Had you happened into the hands of a less 
magnanimous knight than myself, you would soon be taught that 
it was but a sorry jest to render yourself up a prisoner upon con- 
dition of paying a stipulated sum as a ransom; nor must you 
think that I will be defrauded out of what you can pay me ; there- 
fore, to come at once to the point, how much can I rely upon, 
prithee ?” 

“ Alas, noble sir, not abeve a tenth of what in my fright I 
promised, I fear me; still, I will disburse to the extent of my 
means.” 

“Then, prithee, set about discharging that same at once, that I 
may be rid of the cost and charge of your maintenance.” 

“ Right willingly will I do so, sir cavalier, if you will liberate 
me upon my parole, seeing that here I can raise nothing, and that 
yourself hath so adroitly rammaged within the folds of my 
doublet (expertly emptying the pockets therein), that I have not a 
sou left. If you will accept my parole of honor, I will return to 
my estates and there exert my utmost devoir to raise the sum 
agreed upon.” 

“Now, by Saint George, monsieur! if you think to escape me 
scot free, after bribing me to save your paltry life at St. Crispin’s 
massacre, you are mistaken! What sort of security, sir count, do 
you propose to leave that you will perform your engagement ?” 

“ Alack! most puissant knight, I have nothing to leave as a 
pledge, unless you would accept of a fair daughter, now in the 
convent of St. Opportune, hard by,”’ replied the luckless count. 

“ And how know I that she is fair? Most like she is like that 
old tabard of yours, only parcel gilt. Harkee, sir count, can she 
sew well with her needle? Can she distill herbs for wounds, and 

brew, and make pasties ?” 

“The blessed virgin herself could not bake or brew better.”’ 

“ Humph ! can she darn well with her needle, for that is what I 
chiefly want?” asked the discourteous English knight. 

“ Heaven defend me from boasting, sir knight, but to say that 
Celine can darn your hose, bake and brew, would be to fall far 


short of her accomplishments, seeing she can do all manner of 
curious stitches to blazon banners and broider coats.” 

“ Broideries I care little for, but if she can mend my doublet, I 
will consider upon the matter, seeing that though a belted knight 
Ihave to darn my own hose and repair my doublet.” 

“Valorous knight, Celine will not only keep both in good re- 
pair, but she can card and spin both wool and flax as well as the 
noblest dame in Normandy, having been perfected in all useful 


accomplishments by her aunt, the abbess of the convent of St. 
Opportune.” 


scldier of fortune, caring not ouly for fame, but keeping at the 


Our English knight, upon hearing this lucky pi of intelli- 
gence, rubbed his hands in very delight as he ; 


“By the mass, sir count, but your wench seemeth a clever one! 
Prithee, how old is she ?” 

“ Not yet seventeen, most worshipful sir; lively as a kitten, fair 
and graceful as a lily; and sooth to say, it much grieveth me to 
devote her to a convent.” 

“ And why should so thrifty a damsel be cooped up in a convent, 
when a belted knight like myself has to darn his own hose and 
patch his own doublet, for the lack of some one to mend them for 
him? Now harkee, sir count! I must first see this wench of yours, 
and if she is as fair and well-trained with her needle as you say, 
and can make pasties and confections, I will accept her instead of 
the ransom for your paltry life. But suppose she does not like 
me, have you any money in your beggarly coffers ?” 

“ Alack! not a sou, most valiant knight; but the Lady Celine 
Vidal knows her place too well, as the daughter of a noble French 
family, to gainsay her father’s wishes in a matter of so little im 
port to herself. Therefore, as I am in somewhat of a hurry to get 
me back to my estates, I will get a friar to draw out a parchment 
contracting her to you, as well as an order upon her aunt, the 
abbess, to deliver her up to you as soon as you will that the 
espousals take place.” 

“ Not so fast, sir count! By the mass! but having been cheated 
once by you already, seemeth to me enough. Not quite so fast, I 
pray ! I must see the damsel with my own eyes first, lest, like the 
tinsel on your trumpery French gear yonder, she turn out but an- 
other cheat you would perley voo upon me. How do I know that 
she is but seventeen? Now, monsieur, though I would by no 
means be understood to speak in any wise disrespectfully of any 
of the venerable patriarchs, still if that old cheat of a heathen, 
Laban, had tried to impose Leah upon me, instead of Rachel, I 
would have made small matter of flinging him into Jacob’s well.” 

In vain the count essayed to put in a word occasionally, little 
suspecting that the more he vaunted the amiable as well as indus- 
trial qualities of his daughter, the more were both suspected by 
the doughty knight, who, whenever he essayed to slip in a com- 
mendation, even edgeways, interrupted him with— 

“ Harkee, sir count, you have put cheats enow already upon 
me, I trow ; nor will all your talking move me to contract a mar- 
riage of your arrangement, until satisfied that the wench is as 
comely and well-instructed as you have represented. He who 
cheats me once, shame for him; but he who cheats me twice, the 
shame for me !” 

“ Right valiant sir, why defer going to St. Opportune’s at once ? 
Let us go together, when you can see the Lady Celine and judge 
for yourself.” 

“Then go we will; for even should I not fancy her, which is 
very likely, still as it is probable your estates have enow of mort- 
gages already, I may as well take her as wait for any chance of 
being paid otherways. So, as it please your countship, we will 
ride to the convent at once.” 

The day was fine, and St. Opportune’s but a few hours’ ride. 
Thither they jogged right amicably, with this difference—Count 
Vidal was anxious to effect his liberty by the transfer of his 
daughter to the rude English knight, who, on the other hand, with 
the suspicion pertaining to low origin and uncultured mind, began 
to have sundry misgivings before they reached the convent, lest 
another cheat was about being played upon him by the count, and 
he grew morose and silent, while moodily cogitating thus : 

“ Suppose, after all, this damsel be but a trumpery bit of gloss 
and tinsel, like her father’s gilt tabard? Well, and how am I to 
know? He says she is fair as the rose of Provence. How am I 
to know that? seeing I am told damsels use ofttimes a distillation 
of waters from flowers that cunningly give them a fresh complex- 
ion. Then her age. No man should have a wife beyond twenty. 
Nor should I like to be cheated on that point. Yet many an hon- 
orable man, I am told, has been. I must say that I consider this 
same French count as rather a slippery customer, and seeing 1 am 
no competent judge of a woman’s age, so long as she be smiling 
and comely, how could I tell whether she be twenty or forty? It 
would shame me much to have a wife palmed upon me as being 
younger than she really was. Yet I am told that the damsels them- 
selves have deceived many good and valiant men on this point.” 

Meditating thus on the certainty that the French count was 
seducing him into a matrimonial trap, our doughty knight had 
wrought himself into a sullen, unsocial mood sometime before 
they reached the convent. Count Vidal, meantime thinking that 
the silence of his son-in-law elect arose from the pleasing anticipa- 
tion of meeting his destined bride, redoubled his complaisance, 
which but had the effect of reduplicating the suspicions of his 
boorish companion, Hoping to propitiate his discourteous cap- 
tor, thinking him impatient to meet his fiancée, he said to him as 
they alighted at the lodge : 

“I trust your happiness will be complete, since you will so soon 
see the Lady Celine.” 

“Now just please to spare me any more of your parley-vooing, 
but hasten in and the wench, that I may see if she be as 
great a cheat as your old tabard and bassinet,” 

On hearing this, Count Vidal, who did not understand one word 


in a sentence of what was spoken by his son-in-law elect, laid bit 
hand on his breast, and, bowing most profoundly, led the way to 
the convent parlor. Arrived there, and secing the stately superior 
rise with decorous urbanity to greet her brother-in-law, and mis- 
taking ber for the count’s daughté, from her anxious inquiries re- 
specting his health, our malcontent hero broke out into irrepressible 
indignation : 

« nd do you think to impose that pale, withered old fright om 
me for a damsel of seventeen? By the rood! were she the duch- 
ess of Anjou, I would take her for no wife of mine |” 

During the delivery of this ungallant speech, the stately superior, 
whose pale brow and tranquil features were exposed from the black 
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BALLOU’S 
veil flung back, looked inquiringly at the count for an explanation, 
whose attention at this moment was arrested by the clear, silvery 
tones of his daughter, who, bounding into the room, threw her white 
arms around his neck, exclaiming : 

“Dear papa, I see you at last! I so feared the English bar- 
barians had killed you !” 

“My daughter, let me present you to my noble preserver. 
Condescend, most illustrious knight, to see the damsel of whom I 
spake—the Lady Celine Vidal.” 

And never did groom elect comply with such a request more 
boorishly than did our worthy knight; and never did valiant 
knight gaze upon a sweeter vision of loveliness than met his gaze 
in the youthful Lady Celine. Shades of the bright—the beautiful— 
she was fairer than ye all! 

Struck with a loveliness and grace such as he had never even 
imagined, our uncouth knight no sooner saw the sweet face turned 
inquiringly towards him, than trying to imitate the count’s gene- 
fluxions, he laid his huge hand upon his breast and made a pro- 
found obeisance. 

“Celine, my child, would you like to be married?” asked the 
count. 

“Tam very happy here, dear papa.” 

“Ask her if she could fancy me for a husband ?” put in the 
straight-forward knight, shuffling awkwardly nearer to the count. 

“ All in good time, most honored chevalier. I would first that 
you learned from her own lips of her rare excellence, with the 
needle, as well as in pasty and confections.” 

“ Sir count, I prithee vex me not with such trifles, but just ask 
the damsel if she is willing to be my wife.” 

“ Celine, this valiant knight saved my life at Agincourt; how 
would you feel disposed to accept him for a husband ?” 

“ A barbarian Englishman, papa ?” 

“ What does she say ?” again impatiently demanded the knight, 
drawing nearer, and twitching at the count’s doublet. “ Will she 
consent, do you think ?” 

“ All in good time, most honored chevalier—all in good time ; I 
am pleading your cause with her.” 

“ What does he ask, papa !”” 

“Only that you would consent to become his wife to effect my 
release.” 

The color, faint at first, rose to her cheek, deepening over neck 
and brow, as bending her beautiful head with coquettish modesty 
behind her aunt’s chair, she raised her little, soft, white hand to 
draw down her noviciate veil, through the transparent fabric of 
whose meshes she considered the stalwart proportions of the 
knight before her. Very soon her decision was made. 

“Papa, I would rather be the English knight’s chatelaine, than 
stay here, shut up in the nunnery.” 

“ What does the damsel say !” again interrupted the impatient 
knight. 

“She consents to be your wife, so you can marry her whenever 
it so pleases you.” 

“Then, sir count, it pleases me that the rite be performed 
immediately.” 

“Honored chevalier, a demoiselle of Lady Celine Vidal’s rank 
cannot wed, as might a peasant’s daughter, without fitting pre- 
paration of wedding garments. Let her therefore tarry here till 
such be prepared.” 

“Wedding gear, forsooth !’’ cried our hero. “ Have not I enow 
of such trumpery? Chests full of kirtles and farthingales, rich 
and rare enough to deck a duchess—my share of the spoils of 
rifled Norman castles? I put them all by to save me outlay in 
case I should meet a damsel to my liking; and now they will save 
all delay, seeing they are of all sorts and sizes.” 

When her father explained this to the Lady Celine, truth com- 
pels us to say that she made not the slightest objection. Nor when 
on his return to England, Sir Norman Webster presented her at 
court, then held in Whitehall, did the fair and noble bride feel in 
the slightest degree scandalized at the manner in which her costly 
apparel, worn on the occasion, was obtained. 


The weaver’s apprentice of St. Giles’s Lane might have sought 
in vain, despite his great wealth and high military achievements, 
among the high-born beauties of England for an alliance. But 
wedded to a noble Norman bride, her high descent, backed by his 
acquired riches and splendid military repute, gave such a position 
to their descendants, that they after intermarried into the noble 
houses of Howard, Bredalbane, and De Courei. And to this day, 
few, very few of their widely-spread descendants know that their 
ancient name and crest were won by a weaver’s apprentice, or that 
they owed their origin to the mode in which Count Vidal paid his 
mnsom, 


PHILOSOPHY OF RALN. 


To understand the philosophy of rain, a few facts derived from 
observation and experience must be remembered :—1. Were the 
atmosphere everywhere, at all times, of a uniform temperature, we 
should never have any rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed 
by it in evaporation from the sea and the earth’s surface, would de- 
seend in an imperceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air 
when it was once fully saturated, The absorbing power of the at- 


Mosphere, and consequently its capacity to retain humidity, is pro-’ 


portionately greater in warm than cold air. ‘The air near the sur- 
face of the earth is warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 
higher we ascend from the earth, the colder do we find the 
atmosphere. H€nce the ual snow on very high mountains 
‘a the hottest climate. Now, when, from continued evaporation 
the air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be invisible and 
the sky cloudless, its temperature is suddenly reduced by cold cur- 
— escending from above, or rushing from a higher to a cooler 
jude, its capacity to retain moisture diminished, clouds are 
Ormed, and the result is rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like 
whee filled ~ and pours — water 
it cannot ingular ain philoso- 

phy of rain !—New York 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


THE BROWN COTTAGE AND THE OLD WELL. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Tue oldest of our villagers point with a mysterious shake of 
the head, and deep, solemn expression of face, to the brown house 
that is seated close by the shining river, closed in from the village 
by tall, stately trees, and sombre-looking foliage. And when they 
speak of the well, whose tall sweep has been poised, untouched, in 
the air, through so many weary years, whose “ oaken bucket ”’ has 
grown parched and dry, and over the top of which busy spiders 
have woven their webs, they will shudder and mutter strange, low- 
spoken words of a long-ago night, when its waters sparkled in the 
glass goblets which stood upon the well-filled board of the brown 
cottage near by, where a young and beautiful woman went through 
the now neglected and dilapidated apartments with a smile upon 
her face, speaking in low and gentle tones to her friends, and gaz- 
ing with a look of mingled love and worship upon the noble- 
miened man who that night had clasped her hands in his, and 
promised, reverently and tenderly, to love, cherish and protect 
her. 
The villagers will tell you of the flowers that hung in garlands 
across the cottage walls, and down the window sides ; of the music 
that filled the hearts of the listeners with a solemn, tearful joy; 
tell of the wonderment of the guests on beholding the rich apparel 
of the bride; the costly jewels that shone in her brown hair, and 
sparkled upon her white arms and neck, when she had been but 
the daughter of a poor man, and had only known life in its sim- 
plest phases. With a strange feeling of awe and wonder, they 
looked upon the scarcely known but wonderfully handsome bride- 
groom, and thought what if the dark reports which had been cir- 
culated about him in the village should prove true ?—thought 
what if Henry Chancil did, in reality, get his gold unlawfully and 
sinfully from the purses of his fellow-men ‘—if, indeed, he did not 
seruple to spill the heart’s blood of the bravest and best who 
attempted to protect what was rightfully their own ! 


They wondered if his heart had been buried so long in selfish- 
ness and villany, that it could not grow pure and true again in 
the holy love of the gentle woman who trusted him so wholly,—if 
the congealed waters of his soul would not melt, in the warm light 
of her smiles, and gush forth gladly again. 

And so the company stayed and wondered in the cottage 
through the long evening; walked upon the fine carpets, to the 
time of the music, which, to them, in their simplicity, unused as 
they were to the luxuries and refinements of life, seemed grand 
and unearthly. At eleven o’clock at night, a wild tempest arose, 
which prevented them from going to their homes,—a tempest which 
made the strongest and bravest quail in fear. The trees about the 
house looked as if wrapped in flames, and the thunder and wind 
seemed to shake the very earth’s centre. Henry Chancil sat with 
his bride in his arms, his lips compressed and his cheeks white 
with terror. At times, when the lightning played at his feet, his 
features were convulsed, and he shrunk back like a guilty creature, 
holding his bride still closer to his breast, as if, in her young puri- 
ty, she could keep all harm away from him. 

After the storm had died away, and the roar of the thunder had 
grown sullen in the distance, and the wind had softened down to 
agentle breath—when the raindrops grew scattering, and the 
moon looked out upon the refreshed earth from behind her curtain 
of clouds, and when the guests at the cottage were preparing to 
take their leave of Mr. and Mrs. Chancil, with a strange, incom- 
prehensible fear weighing heavily upon their hearts, a rap was 
heard at the outer door of the cottage, and a loud, stern voice 
called for Henry Chancil. 

The bridegroom met the stranger at the door, and for a while a 
confusion of words fell upon the cars of the guests. Chancil 
addressed his companion in a low tone of entreaty, to which the 
man replied with mingled contempt and scorn. 

“It is useless, all this play upon words,” said the stranger, 
decidedly. ‘I must do my duty. We have long been in search 
of you. Will you submit quietly, or shall I call for help?” 

“Good heavens, man! you would not take me to-night, would 
you?” groaned Chancil. “This is my wedding night. You 
would not take me from my bride ?” 

“ Henry Chancil, the sooner you go from that poor, deceived 
woman, the better for her. Come; I cannot dally longer.” 

At that moment, Agnes Chancil, in her bridal robes, sprang 
through the open door of the parlor, near which she had been 
eagerly listening, and wound her arms about the neck of her 
husband. 

“ What would he do with you, Henry? What does this man 
want? Why does he talk of taking you from me? Tell me—O, 
tell me!” 

“My good woman, I have come to arrest your husband upon 
the suspicion of his having been guilty of highway robbery and 
murder. If he is proved innocent, he will return to you. Be 
calm, I pray you.” 

Unclasping her arms from the neck of her husband, Agnes 
boldly confronted the officer, her blue eyes growing black with the 
agony of feeling. 

“ Beware, sir, how you breathe such foul suspicions of my hus- 
band! Beware of linking his name with crime! None but the 
blackest hearted could for a moment wish to harm him ; none 
bur—” 

“Hold—hold, madam! you wrong me. I do not say that your 
husband is guilty ; that remains to be proved. It will be better 
for you to remain quiet, and not oppose your husband’s going with 
me. If he is innocent, nothing can harm him.” 

“Speak not to me of Henry Chancil’s going to a felon’s cell. 


If you take him from this house, it will not be until after you have 
taken my life. Back, sir!—back!” 

“ Help! help!” cried the officer. And in a moment three men 
came to his aid. A pair of strong arms were thrown around the 
form of Agnes Chancil, as she sank swooning to the floor, moan- 
ing, “ Henry! Henry!” 

For a moment Henry Chancil stood before his bride, a look of 
unutterable agony sweeping over his features. He made a move- 
ment to take her in his arms, and then he held up his manacled 
hands to the light, as if to decide whether he might not free him- 
self for one little moment. “ Useless! useless!’ he murmured, 
dropping his head upon his breast. “God in heaven pity me! 
Agnes! Agnes!” and pressing his lips to the cold forehead of his 
bride, he went with rapid strides across the hall, and out into the 
night, guarded by the stern officers. 

O, the long, weary days and sleepless nights that followed to 
poor, poor Agnes !—days of wretchedness and despair, when she 
wandered about the cottage with the name of her husband upon 
her lips. At times she grew wild with joy when thinking of his 
release and return, and she would dance like a happy child through 
the house and garden ; and then all the blackness of the fate of a 
condemned criminal, awaiting his execution, would rush upon her, 
and she would sink down, powerless, at the very thought. 

At last a messenger brought her the news that her husband had 
been condemned to death. 

“T will go to him, then,” said Agnes, a sudden pallor playing 
over her face. “I will die with him. Though all others forsake 
him, Agnes Chancil will remain true as Heaven.” 

“Your husband is not living, madam,” said the man, slowly, 
and in a hesitating tone of voice. ‘“ On hearing his verdict from 
the lips of the judge, he vowed, passionately, that he would never 
die upon the scaffold.” 

“ Thank God for his bravery!” exclaimed Agnes, bowing her 
white face upon her hands. 

“ He took his own life, madam ; and if innocent before, he went 
into the presence of God with a black stain upon his soul,” said 
the stranger, solemnly. 

The almost maddened wife slowly raised her head from her 
hands, at these words; and as the man ceased speaking, she went 
to his side, and said, in a tone of irony and hate: 

“Lay not the sin, sir, of suicides at the door of Ais soul, but 
rather to those judges who stand like foul stains upon the great 
page of right. Do you know, sir, that I curse them? Will you 
tell them that with all the might of my being, from my inmost 
soul I curse them ?—that my whole life shall be spent in prayers 
for their misery—their eternal misery? Tell them, sir, that I will 
take my own life, that my spirit may go nearer to God with its 
petition of misery and despair. Go, sir; I have done!” 

That night Agnes Chancil was missing from her home. A long 
search was made for her through the neighboring woods, and boats 
were sent up and down the river, till all hope of finding her died 
out within the hearts of those who searched. At last, one of the 
servants, while drawing water from the well, found a piece of rib- 
bon attached to the bucket, which Agnes had worn about her neck 
on the day on which the news of her husband’s death was brought 
toher. After along and weary trial, the body of the poor crea- 
ture was drawn up from the depths of the dark, cool waters. Her 
blue eyes were open wide, and a cold, bleak stare sat upon her 
features, and still about her mouth sat that fixed look of hate 
which had settled there while she was speaking to the unknown 
courier. 

Ever since that time, the cottage and well have been a horror to 
the people of the village. The father of the poor, deceived bride 
gathered up the tine furniture and sold it at auction, and made an 
attempt to let the house. But the tenants saw, or rather imagined 
they saw, strange faces flitting in and out their rooms at midnight, 
and told frightful stories of the wild cries that came from the 
depths of the old well. And so the house is now entirely deserted. 
The trees grow and thrive, the birds sing in the cool shade, and 
the rose bushes and vines trail upon the ground, heavy with un- 
plucked blossoms. The name of Agnes Chancil is stamped upon 
everything there. 

And this is the reason why the villagers shake their heads, 
slowly, and point with a mysterious look to the brown cottage by 
the river. 
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always ¢ ive, refined and high-toned in character. 
It would be superfiuous to attempt, in connection with 
the picture, either a biographical or critical essay, for the 
career of N. P. Willis is probably familiar to all Ameri- 
can readers, while the elements of his genius are equally 
well understood. Yet it may not be amiss to chronicle 
a few dates, and to revive some of the agreeable souvenirs 
connected with one who for more than a quarter of a 
century has labored successfully in his mission of in- 
struction and delight, and achieved a tation which 
European echoes have . Nathaniel Parker 
Willis was born in Portland, Maine, January 20, 1807, 
and is a son of the venerable Nathaniel Willis, who in 
1816 founded the “ Boston Recorder,” the first religious 
news: in the world, in this city. The future poet 
received an excellent y education, principally 
at the Boston Latin School, and then entered Yale Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1827. Previously to this 
he had written and published anonymously some poems 
of great merit, chiefly of a religious character, and won 
a prize of fifty dollars, at that time a very liberal one, 
for the best poem, offered by one of the annuals. Soon 
after leaving college, Mr. Willis collected and published 
his poems in a volume, which attracted no little atten- 
tion. Some of the pieces in this collection are not un- 
worthy to rank with the productions of the author’s ma- 
tured genius—the “Burial of Arnold,” for instance, 
which still frequently reappears in literary journals, and 
is always read with pleasure. he poems in blank 
verse on Scriptural themes, were also deservedly popu- 
lar from ‘the brilliancy of the images, the melody of 
the versification, and the lofty devotional feeling they 
breathed. Mr. Willis’s tastes and talents induced him, 


instead of studying a profession, to devote himself to 
literature as a pursuit, and soon after his graduation, he 
assumed the editorship of the “ Legendary,” a series of 
volumes of tales published by S. G. Goodrich. He next 
established im this city the “‘ American Monthly Magazine,” and 
rallied around it a circle of talented contributors, whom he in- 
spired with his own ambition and zeal. To the pages of this work 
he contributed many brilliant papers, and its editor's table, in 
which he treated of current literary topics, of art, books and 4 
sonal ience, was eminently sparkling and readable. 
two bound volumes of that Magazine are among the books we 
never lend, and we often turn to their pages with renewed pleasure. 
At the expiration of two years, the Magazine was merged in the 
New York Mirror, the most flourishing literary journal of the day, 
conducted by George P. Morris, and Mr. Willis gratified a long- 
cherished desire by visiting Europe. His first impressions of the 
old world, received at the most enjoyable period of life, were 
communicated to the “Mirror” in a series of sparkling letters 
which met with a prodigious success. Europe had not then been 
“done to death,” and dashing sketches of its scenery, its art, its 
distinguished men and women, as viewed by an ardent and gifted 
American, young, impressionable, with the keen perceptions of 
the poet and artist, came upon ‘the public like a series of revela- 
tions. ‘The style of these was admirable, and possessed 
such a fascination that it was impossible to begin a detached extract 
without finishing the paragraph to the close. Mr. Willis was well 
received abroad, and enjoyed facilities which gave him the 
entrée of the highest and best ‘ircles of society on the continent 
and England. His its of the prominent illustrations of the 
time, such as Moore, Lady Blessington, D’Israeli, Bulwer, D’Or- 
say, were graphic and artistic. In European society Mr. Willis 
well sustained the tation of a refined and high-toned Ameri- 
can gentleman, and in certain trying circumstances manifested a 
chivalrous spirit which did him the highest honor. While residing 
in England, in 1835, Mr. Willie married Mary Leighton Stace, a 
daughter of Commissary General William Stace, commander of 
the royal arsenal at Woolwich, an officer who had seen much ser- 
vice, and greatly distinguished himself at Waterloo. One of the 
most beautiful poems Willie ever wrote was that addressed to his 
mother on the eve of his return home with his bride. That moth- 
er was worthy of the affection and reverence she inspired. She 
was a lady of great elevation of character, strength of mind, gen- 
tle and devont, and beloved and respected by all who knew her. 
She died in 1844. Returning to this country, Mr. Willis pur- 
chased a small farm in the valley of 
the Susquehanna where he built a 
pretty cottage, in which he hoped to 
pass the remainder of his days in 
rural and literary employment. His = 
“Letters from undgr a Bridge,” writ- = 
ten from “‘Glenmary,” contain some 
of the most beautiful and truthful pic- 
tures of American country life ever 
pune With a felicity which only 
longs to high art, he wove out of 
the simplest materials, out of quict 
landscapes, and everyday incidents, 
spells, which have entranced readers 
of all tastes. A danghter, Imogen, 
was burn to Mr. Willis in this sylvan 
solitude. Bat trouble came to the 
inmates of Glenmary. Mes. Willis’s 
father died—Mr. Willis’s publishers 
failed, and it became necessary for 
the dreamer to forsake the quiet vale 
of the Susquel aand plunge once 
move into the battle of life. Remov- 
ing to New York, he established, in 
connection with the late Dr. Porter, a 
literary journal ealied the “Corsair.” 
During « bricf visit to Europe, Mr. 
Willis engaged Mr ‘Thackeray 
his foreign coutributors, and i 
there published a volaine of his - 
try aad prose, under the of 
outings of Travel,” two plays, “ Bian- 
ea Viscouti,” and “Tortesa the 
Ueurer,” the latter of which has 
proved successful on the stage, and at 
tue same time wrote the letter 
for two Minstrated works by Virme, 
of the 
United States and reland. Finding 
on tis xeturn to America, that Dr. 
Porter had become discouraged with 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS, ESQ. 


the “Corsair” and abandoned it, he joined his former partner, 
Gen. Morris, in a paper called the “Evening Mirror.”” Intense 
application soon began to tell upon his health, and the shock oc- 
casioned by the death of his wife, completely prostrated him. He 
again went abroad, but after a brief stay, during which he was 
attacked by a brain fever, he returned to this country. The 
“Evening Mirror,” the daily povemion of which was found to 
be too trying a task both to . Willis and Gen. Morris, was 
transferred to other hands, and the partners established the 
“Home Journal,” a literary weekly, which from the outset was 

i ly sful. Since the date of ite commencement Mr. 
Willis has concentrated all his efforts on this publication, the pop- 
ularity of which amply Wille the loving care bestowed upon its 
columns. In 1845 Mr. Willis married Cornelia, only daughter of 
Hon. Joseph Grinnell of New Bedford, Mass. He resides at 


“ Idlewild,” a charming estate on the banks of the Hudson above 
West Point. Here he divides his time between his literary and 
domestic cares, the culture apd adornment of his estate, and the 
regimen and exercise which +s imfirm health demands, with an 
New York glance the of socie- 
ty and art in great city, ng, from is experiences, 
material for those charming essays and letters which grace the 
editorial columns of the Home Journal. Very readable is every- 
thing he writes, for though his language is sometimes fantastic, as 
if, in the plenitude of his command of it, he liked to sport with 
the sensitiveness of verbal purists, still there is always something 
suggestive, or something intrinsically valuable, in his most careless 
s. His pictures of rural life and scenery, painted at 

the Highlands, are quite as pleasing and interesting as those 
sketched under the bridge at Glen - In the art of graceful 
literary trifling he is without a peer in this country. He has trans- 
ferred to the English language the spirit and eloquence of the 
Parisian feuilletonist—he has the same grace of style, the same 
glittering esprit, the same faculty of composing the most appetising 
literary dishes out of the merest trifles. Hence he is highly ap- 
tiated by those Frenchmen of culture and taste who are famil- 

sar with our tongue, and who recognize the gay spirit kindred to 
their own. Regis de Trobriand, the feuilletonist and art-critic of 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, has often spoken in the most eulogistic 
terms of his American porary—and praise from such au- 


thority is well worth having. ‘The amount of editorial 
labor performed by Mr. lis is very great. His arti- 
cles in journals with which he has been connected have 


been collected into a series of volumes, to which an ad. 


dition is yearly made, Last year, his Now York pub. 
lisher, Scribner, reproduced, he the Home Journal, 
Mr. Willis’s only novel, “Paul Fane.” Like everything 
that emanates from his » this work bears the stamp 
of originality, and is unlike any novel we remember in 
its structure. is no attempt at winning attention 
incident of dramatic narration, but it is val. 

vividness of some of its portraitures, for its 


subtle analysis of character, and its penetration into the 


mysteries of the human heart. We have given but an 
imperfect and hurried sketch of one who has been an 
earnest and devoted laborer in the cause of American 
literature, and who has legitimatel 
bat our readers must remember t 
more at the outset. 


STEAM PLEASURE YACHT, BOSTON HARBOR, 


The accompanying picture, drawn expressly for us, 
is an accurate representation of the beautiful little steam. 
boat of 21 tons, called the Googe W. Lyons, lately 
launched from the boatyard of Mr. Joseph Pierce at 
South Boston — Such a boat has long been necded 
pleasure parties, as by our sailboats, 
with little wind, the best part of the day bo lost in reach- 
ing the fishing nds. It reflects great credit u 
the Yeading boats have ranked 
among ones in our waters, having taken 
izes in every race in which they have been enterod. 
Ihe dimensions of this pocket edition of a steamboat 
are: length, 41 feet ; breadth, 11 feet. The engine is of 
five horses’ power. The George W. Lyons makes eight 
miles an hour with a pressure of 15 pounds, and is capa- 
ble of working up to 150 pounds. is quite an 
acquisition to our waters. 


FEARFUL PERFORMANCE. 

The most curious exhibition at the great Paria circus 
is that which the programme calls “the exercise of dis. 
location.” The journalists 7 to imitate it by twisting 
the French language into all sorts of complimentary 

in describing it. “ Imagine,” says one of them, 
“a slender female, a brunette, with flashing eyes, hollow 
cheeks, black tresses streaked with bluish tints, of that 
exotic ugliness which must be a beauty somewhere far away, un- 
der the tent or in the a. She comes dancing and floating in 
a loose robe with red stripes.” She throws herself down on a car- 
pet spread out in the centre of the circus, and lo! she begins ber 
chimerical exercises. She tears herself to piecces—unbones her- 


self. She passes her leg, like « shoulder belt, over her neck ; she 


undoes, like hooks, the collar-bones of her shoulders, and throws 
behind her back her arms, bent backwards. The strangest of all 
is the h look inspired, almost prophetical, with which she 
accomplis this frightful pantomime. It is not a mountebank 
at —— 4 ; it is the convulsive devotee of some extravagant religion 
celebrating the rites of some.cruel god, who delights in sceing 
his worshippers suffer. Her eyes supplicate, her gestures attest 
and her lips trace a distressing smile. You are reminded of 


those Indian dancing girls who writhe before idols; of those Al- 


mais, stuck through and through with poignards, that you see in 
Persian miniatures dancing on their before some 

shah, squatted on piles of cushions, and caressing his ided 
beard with a hand covered with rings. Nor is this all. A glass 
case is brought forward which would scarcely hold a robe ully 
folded. She leaps on the edges of the fragile casket, twists, dislo- 
cates herself, recommences her gestures and mysterious appeals ; 
then, suddenly, you see the body articulated apparently sink down 
like a tissue of which the tie is unloosened, and fold itself up ins 


jumble at the bottom of the box. It is no longer a body, no 
a form, no longer something organic and articulated. It is 
a packet of limbs, loose, scattered, unboned. You might believe 
that you see again that mysterious coffer of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights,’ drawn from the depths of the Tiber by a fisherman, 
beneath the of Haroun al id, and in which the caliph 
perceived with horror the body of a young woman, cut in pieces. 
‘ Wretch,’ he exclaimed to Giaffer, his faithful vizier, ‘is it thus 
you watch over the actions of my people, and that you let my sub- 
jects be thrown into the Tiber, in order that they may cry ver- 
geance against me on the day of judgment? If you do not avenge 
the death of this woman by the death of her murderer, I swear by 
the holy name of God, I will have you hung, you and forty of your 
relatives!’ ‘Then, as quickly as she took herself to pieces she puts 
herself together again, re-arranges herself, and lifts herself up at 


once entirely, like the puppet of a snuff-box with a secret spring. 
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t we promised no 
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i NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 
: ve been at some pains to the accom- QELEEE. 
panying portrait the distinguished gentleman whose yy Ypy 
name heads this article. The engraving was made b )éfffji hh i Wy 
Pierce from « drawing ty after a fine =e — 
recently taken expressly for us by Messrs. Masury, Yj 
bee and Case of this city, and will certainly convey to . = = 
: our readers a correct idea of Mr. Willis as he now looks, U7 oa > ate LE 
3 and in our opinion he never appeared better than with 
the complement of beard and mustache added to a head i 
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B. P., Hicksville, L. I.—We are not acquainted with the local laws of New 
State, so that cannot answer your . 
Raltimore — London contains » popmiation of 2.850.000 inhabitants, and 


i 


i 
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degrees below this point, we must, when the num 
indicates a tu 
multiply the remai 


i 
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ture, decoration, ete., is not really that of Louis XIV., but of Louis XV., in 
fantastic and grotesque ornaments were substituted for classic 


LL D_Mr. Brackett, whose studio is at No. 8 1-2 Tremont Row, we think 
near! uals Powers in the character and e of his busts. 


y eq 
Bamweswarp.—It is that the bridal veil originated in the Anglo-Saxon cus- 
meet piece of cloth, held 


a word of Nog 
without having had the honor pe 1p ti 
Yorkshire, the bride-cake, cut into little 
square pieces, is thrown over the and # head, then put 
through the wedding-ring nine times, before it is laid under pillows at 


estant cemetery. 

W. K. W., Giimanton, N H —The belief that 
unlearned man is now wholly abandoned. 
works contain evidence of pretty extensive reading and study. 

Ant Stupgyt.—There were two painters of the name of Teniers ; David, the 
cider, founded that style of painting delineating Flemish life, fairs, rustic 
sports, carousals, ete., which his son, David, carried to » 

M.D., Rochester, N. ¥.—The two are often confounded. John Trumbull, the 
distinguished painter, was not the author of ‘ MeFingal,” a poem in the 
Hudibrastie style. Thatwas written by Judge John Trumbull. They were 
tne “pot that he saw spirits only, but that he 

_ lived with them as a spirit. seeing all things in the spirit world as 
one of themselves, and only existing here in the body in order to use it as 
an i for publishi the facts, and digesting, in a rational form, 
the conefusions to be derived from them.” 


A warp Marrer.—Old Aristippes is often quoted by crusty old 
bachelors with vicious satisfaction. When asked bya friend what 
sort of a wife he ought to marry, he answered : “‘I can’t say; if 
handsome, she will betray you ; if ugly, she will displease you ; if 
poor, she will ruin you; and if rich, she will rale you. Choose 
for yourself.” 


ComPLimantary.—A pretty danseuse at Niblo’s lately had a 


diamond ring and a hat thrown to her itt a fit ot enthusiasm. | 


Both compliments were felt. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Moore thought genius and domestic happiness were incom- 
patible with eath other. Wordsworth held a different opinion. 

.... The hunters of the far West have been successful, one 
party having brought in 15,000 buffalo robes. - 

.++. Itis said the present system of forms, checks and balances 
im the Treasury Department originated with Alex. Hamilton. 

.+.. The graves of Samuel Adams and John Hancock are in 
our Granary burying-ground, without monuments. 

-»+. In 1856, 22,000,000 more letters passed through the Eng- 
lish post-office than in the preceding year—a wonderful increase. 

+++» General Cass’s vigor at 75 years is owing to temperance, 
early going to bed and early rising, and exercise. 

++. Mr. Thompson, who visited Liberia in 1856, saw a wild 
cotfee-tree seventy-five feet in height. 

-++. The sale of books by pedlers on some of the Western trav- 
elling routes is prodigious ; some of them are getting rich. 

++.» The immigration from Europe to the United States seems 
likely to be as lange this year as in any former year. 

-++. Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur’s famous picture, “the Horse 
Fair,” has been engraved in England by Thomas Landseer. 

-»+. The London “Athenwum” has detected Sir Archibald 
Alison in gross plagiarism in his History of Europe. 
_ sss Maria Sophia, second daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, 
‘8 to marry the king of Portugal. Pro-di-gi-ous ! 

-+» "There are fifty German princesses of a marriageable age, 
aud ouly twelve princes of their rank to marry them. Poor girls ! 

‘++. Simee the death of Commodore Stevens, his brothers have 
resolved to convert his yacht Maria into a schooner. 

‘+++ Douglas Jerrold did not leave a sixpence to his family ; 
but the London literati will provide for them. 

‘++. The queen of Oude, with her suite, has lately visited Paris, 
0 see the lions of that gay metropolis. 

+++. Six breeeh-loading guas, weighing 17 tons each, have been 

tees cholera has recently beea raging in St. Petersburg, 
carrying off seventy victums a day. 

‘+s. What we call a falling star is believed by the Arabs to be 
* dart laumehed by the Almighty at an evil genius. 

“--« A yechtman wants to purchage @ little of the starch with 
which “stiff breeses” are manufactured, 

A lange inom. jail is now being constructed in Cincinnati, 
be erected at Carrollton, Mississippi. 

sta Articles sent in a box by mail, without a letter in the box, , 
“fe hot mailable matter. 


MORS AND THE MILITARY. 
The fearful riots in the city of New York, in the early part of 
the past month, must have demonstrated to every reasonable mind 


the necessity of fostering and sustaining the citizen soldiery 
throughout our States. New York, at the time we referred to, 
presented the appalling spectacle of a large mob, partiallv armed 
with offensive weapons, fighting unto-death in the streets, which 
they even barricaded and defended after the fashion of the Paris- 
ians during their emeutes. Many lives were lost in these desperate 
street fights, and many of the police officers severely wounded. 
The latter finally sueceeded in quelling the riot, but it was only 
because the mob knew that in reserve, to back these faithful and 
fearless officers, there were under arms three splendid regiments— 
the 7th, Colonel Duryea, the 8th, Colonel Lyons, and the 7lst, 
Colonel Vosburgh. ‘The enemies of law and order knew full well 
that these were reliable troops, and that one regiment had already 
given proof of courage and effectiveness under similar circum- 
stances. But for this military support t® cover the civil forco, 
what might have been the consequences to the city of the fury and 
unbridled passion of the dangerous classes thus risen in wild 
revolt? Incendiarism, rapine and murder might have made a 
desolation of the fairest portions of the imperial city. 

We repeat what we have often said—that the military is the 
absolutely necessary complement of every great social organiza- 
tion—a volunteer and not a hireling military. True, they are a 
last resort, but when all other means have failed, bayonets and 
balls should be employed without seruple. The enemies of law 
and order, large numbers of whom exist in every large city, should 
be made to know and feel this fact—that the presence of the military 
is certain death. Infuriated mobs are managed only by being made 
to fear for their lives. A mere display of armed men is idle and 
useless ; a harmless fire is cruel, for it invites protracted resistance ; 
a prompt, fatal volley is decisive. If we remember rightly, in the 
Astor Place riot, the 7th Regiment was held in line in presence of 
the mob for a long while, and the order to fire was not given till 


many of the men had been repeatedly wounded by the missiles of 


the rioters. This was cruel to both parties. In all cases where 
mobs have seen hesitation on the part of troops called out to sup- 
press them, the work of reducing them to subjection has been long 
and bloody ; in all cases where they have been met by fearless and 
prompt action, they have fled the field of combat with the utmost 


precipitation. Give us a well-organized and well-officered volun- 


teer force, and we need never fear that mobs will achieve even a 
temporary victory over the law. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE COAST: 


THE BUCCANEERS OF THE ANTILLES. 


A WILD STORY O8 THE GROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D.* 

Next week we shall commence ia ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial ’”’ a remark- 
able and intensely interesting story bearing the above title. It is 
from the pen of a new contributor to our columns, a professional 
and highly cultivated literary gentleman of Baltimore It our 
readers enjoy the tale as well as we have done its perusal in manu- 
seript, no more can be asked. /t is one of the most vivid and truth- 
fuel novelettes we ever read, and will open a new aspect in the history 
of the wild period when the Caribbean Sea and its islands were the 
seene of unequalled adventure and vivid occurrences. Those who 
read “ The Brothers of the Coast’”’ will long remember it. 


*Of Baltimore, Md. 
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HARD WORK. 

The necessity ot labor imposed on all the haman race is a bless- 
ing and not a curse. He is no true man who complains of hard- 
ships, unless he be overtasked. What would some of our effemi- 
nate moderns say if they were compelled to undergo a tithe of the 
self-imposed labors of Michael Angelo? Although the great 
sculptor was rich, he often slept without undressing, lived only on 
bread and water, and passed whole nights in labor or in solitary 
walks. This stoical character and inflexible austerity preserved 
his manly vigor to the latest period of his life, and one of his con- 
temporaries describes with astonishment the professional energy 
he displayed when more than sixty years of age, The hardest 
marble flew off in flakes like drifting snow before the vigorous 
strokes of his powerful arm. ‘Consumed by the image of the 
beautiful which appeared to his imagination, and which he feared 
to lose, this great man was inspired with a sort of fury against the 
marble which concealed his statue.” Bulwer might have cited 
Michael Angelo when impressing upon the Glasgow students the 
necessity of labor to genius. 


Tue Power or Diamonps.—Lonuis Napoleon lately sent 
Father Ventura, who had publicly attacked the imperial court, a 
snuffbox set with diamonds, and forthwith the greatness of ihe 
emperor and the beauty of the empress were lauded from the 
pulpit. 


Matripa Heron.—This gifted lady has been translating Ra- 
cine’s “Phedre,” and will bring it out in September. We are 
curious to see whether, like Rachel, she will be able to infuse fire 
and light into the cold forms of French classical tragedy. 


Nauanr.—Epes Sargent, writing to Willis from Stevens’s mag- 
nifieent hotel, says :—‘‘ Nahant will come as near now to your ideal 


of a model watering-place as human imperfection can allow.” 


LITERARY FORTUNES. 
Literature is but another word for lottery; im the republic of 
letters, the prizes are few and the blanks are many. The fortunes 


made by the pen are like the false lights hoisted by shore-pirates 
to lure adventurous craft to shipwreck and despair. Byron and 
Scott received fortunes for their works, and how a popular author 
is now-a-days remunerated, may be guessed from the fact that 
Dickens received one hundred thousand dollars for his last and 
weakest book—*“ Little Dorritt.” But, per contra, there was poor 
Douglas Jerrold, who died the other day, leaving his family with- 
out a sixpence. Though he wrote many of the most popular 
dramas ever produced on the British stage, he was very badiy 
paid for his labors. In his examination before a committee of 
commons on the dramatic copyright bill, he stated that “ Black- 
Eyed Susan” was played 400 times in the different theatres in the 
year of its first production, and that he received as much alto- 
gether for the piece as Mr. T. P. Cooke received for six nights’ 
acting in it at Covent-garden Theatre. He received £10 from 
the publisher for the copyright, and £50 from the manager of the 
Surrey. Popular English authors find they coin money more 
readily lecturing than writing for booksellers; Thackeray’s lec- 
tures, for instance, on the “ Four Georges,” bringing him in more 
money than any four volumes of his novels ever yielded. Another 
case is that of Albert Smith, a clever writer, but a close imitator 
of Dickens. His pen yielded him an indifferent income, but a few 
years ago he made an ascent of Mount Blanc, and went home to 
London and put an account of it in such a shape, in the form of 


lectures, as to please the cockneys, and the result was a fortune. 
At Fulham, this fortunate Smith has bought two or three acres of 
land, dear enough in that place, and has nearly completed the 
erection of a strange-looking villa, in which every known order of 
architecture is set at defiance, and a new composite style which 
may be called Comfortable, set up instead. This mansion is to 
be not only snug, but magnificent, in parts. There is a ball- 
room of great magnitude ; a dining-room of ample dimensions ; a 
library adapted for 10,000 volumes; and a barrack-room to ae- 
commodate from 50 to 100 bachelor guests, at a pinch. Since the 
erection of Abbotsford, never has any man of letters gone so largely 
into brick and mortar as Albert Smith. We hope that Smith will 
not ruin himself by buying land and building, or involve himseit 
as Alexandre Dumas did in the outlays of his fantastic chateau, 


“Monte Cristo,” named after a most popular romance published 
under his name, but of which, we believe, he scarcely wrote a line. 


Mores ror Horses.—They are substituting mules for horses 
in the omnibuses and express wagons of Cincinnati. A good 
mule costs as much as a good horse, but the mule will last 
much longer. 


> 
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Ww. L, Marcy.—This distinguished man was a native of South- 


bridge, Mass., and guns were fired, bells tolled, and flag suspended 
at haif-mast when the news of his death was received. 


Tus Great West.—One of our artists, now on a tour through 
Minnesota and the neighboring regions, writes us in most enthu- 
siastic terms of the prospects of the West. 


Goop Apvice.—Live where you will, says an Arab proverb, and 
acquire learning and virtue—they will supply the place of ancestors. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry E. Marsh to Miss Emily #. 
Aiken; by Rev . Porter, Mr. John R. Mein to Miss Ellen Cooper; by Kev. 


Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas Gough to Miss Margaret Donavan; by Key. Mr. Boy- 
den, Mr. Rufus P. Smith to Miss Agnes McCloy; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Wil- 
liam Verguson to Miss Isabella Tuft, both of Saugus; by Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. James Anderson, of New York, to Miss Maria Poland; by Key. Mr. Miner, 
Capt. Lincoln W. Tibbetts to Miss Elizabeth Merrill, of Richmond, Me.; by 
Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. H. A. Scudder to Miss Nannie B. Jackson.—At 
Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Frank Robie to Miss Harriet M. Field.— 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. William W. Jones to Miss Julia A. 
Noyes.— At Med , by Rev. Mr. Maxham, Mr. Allen M. Chambers to Mixs 
Sarah J. Davis.—At Abington, by Kev. Mr. Howland, Mr. Maurice Noble, of 
New York, to Miss Bliza Catherine Smith.—At South Danvers. by Kev. Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Chancellor Parker, of Woburn, to Miss M. Abbie Hanson —At 
Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Almander Churchill to Miss Catherine 0. 
Packard.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Warren Gove to Miss 
Louisa Bent.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, Mr John Pritchard 
to Miss Abby Colby.—At Spring Valley, N. Y., by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. George 
K. Josselyn, formerly of Boston, to Miss Caroline V. Haring, of New York. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. ly G Cate, 68; Mr. Lorenzo Alden, 36; Mr. 
; rah L. Tilton, 28; Mr. Robert (. Garden, 41; M 

Mary Ann Ewing, 31; Mr. John J. Hooton, 23; Miss Eunice D. Perkins, 56; 
Mrs. Frances G. Whitney, 69.—At Dorchester, Albert E. Stetson, M. D.. 32.— 
At Somerville, Miss Emily M. Frothingham, 39.—At Chelsea, Mr. Benish 
Loomis, 82.— At Cambridge, Mr. Ferdinand L. Andrews, 30.—At Melrose, Mr. 
Winslow Smith, 22.—At Malden, Mrs. Mary K. Worthley, 31.—At Medford, 
Miss Anna H. Koundy, 26.—At West Newton, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Cook, 36.— 
At Lyun, Mrs. Mary Breed, 72.—At Salem, Mr. Larkin Thorndike, 70.—At 
head, Widow Sarah Leavitt, 81.—At Medfield, Mra. Emily L. Meee, 

48.—At Middleboro’, Mrs. Susan M. Stetson, 30.—At Newburyport, Mr 
ezer Plummer, 80.—At Bedford, Mr. Deodat Williams, 67.—At Littleton, Mr. 
James Kimball, Jr., 50.—At Grafton, Mrs. Sally ow 72.—At Marion, Mrs. 
. Symmes, 23.—At Ash- 


. Mr. John Brewer, 30.—At New Bedford, Mr. Samuel A. 
Armatead, 87.— At . Miss Betsey Huxford, 70.—At Holmes’s Hole, 
Mr. Timothy Merry, 81.—At Wells, Me., Mr. Stephen Kimball, 74. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
A Record of the beautiful and wseful-in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us ‘welre subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of Batiou’s Picrertat, and one copy of Tus Fiae oF our 
one person, one year, for $4. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| 
| 
into } 
amur. | 
| 
| 
| 
: at each corner by a tall man over the bridegroom and the Dride, to cor i | 
the blushes of the latter. At the marriage of a widow it was dispensed with. | 4 
. R.. Mansfield.— Send back the letter to the address of the writer without = 
| 
1 night, to cause young persons to dream of their lovers. | 
Typo, Boston.—Many English newspapers, in the 17th century, bore the title § 
“A Particular Relation.” i 
Quenrist.— D’Israeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” states that the four 
) ages of typography have produced no fewer than 3,641,960 works! 
L. M.—The ashes of the poet Shelley, after being burned under the direction of | 
Lord Byron and other friends, were carried to Reme, and buried beside the | a 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
land, Mrs. Mary Hildreth. 87.—A ederick 6.—At | 
every SATURDAY, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.! 
THE SERPENT AND THE BIRD. 


BY THOMAS PATTON, JR. 


Insidious as the snake in Eden’s bowers. 
With hate intense, yet latent in its fang, 

Awaiting but the chance to vent its powers, 
Its rattles fell, with exultation rang. 


Its torpid, slimy body soon uncoiled, 
And anger fired its fasciaating eye : 

With stern, malignant ire its quick blood boiled, 
But yet "twas tempered as & bird drew nigh. 


Arising steady with intensest gaze, 
It roused the robin—see her shyly look! 

Reo, see, the serpent’s eyes with triumph blaze : 
Electric struck, the bird with terror shook. 


Retreating slowly, and with solemn awe, 

The wily serpent crawled with gaze still fixed ; 
The bird entranced in vision only saw 

The serpent's eyes with love and friendship mixed. 


Too often can this find a sembiance here : 
Too many serpents craw! in muddy slime ; 
Bat sure as light comes from yon blazing sphere, 
So sure at last will truth and virtue shine. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathes there a man with sou! so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose beart hath ne ‘er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps be hath turned 

From wandering on « foreign strand’? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstre! raptures swell, 
High though his tities, proud his name. 
Boundiess his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch. concentred all in self, 
Living. shal) forfeit fair renown, 
Avd, doubly dying. shal! go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unb 1 and > 


ung. 


LIBERTY. 


Mild, like all strength, sits crowned Liberty, 
Wearing the aspect of a youthful queen ; 

And far outstretched along the uumeasured sea 
Rests the vast shadow of ber throne serene 

From the dumb icebergs to the fiery zone, 

Rests the vast shadow of that guardian throne.—BcLwar. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Mr. Chorley, the English author of a tragedy called ‘‘ The Duchess,” written 
for Miss Cushman, har come out rather * flat-footed ” against the * recon- 


sons blind from birth unfit to be carpenters’ 
sort of learned iuquest has been held in Engiand upoo a very dead language— 
that of the Arsyriaus. From a report in the Athenmum. it appears that one 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, containing fifty-four paragraphs, was litho- 
graphed, and copies sent to Bir Heury Rawlinson and three other punditse— 
one a Frenchman—each being requested tosend in his translation. iv a sealed 
envelope, on the day named. Dean Milman presided at the breaking of the 
seals ; the transiations were compared. and were found substantially the same. 
A verdict was therefore taken, to the effect that the language of Nimrod and 
Nimeveh is not dead beyond recognition... ... Av insoleut Yankee, who bad 
been visiting New York, said of the Broadway belles, ‘All their aperient 
plumpness consists of cotting aud whalebone.”......A lady of high rank and 
exquisite taste having read an advertisement of a London silversmith, in 
which it was stated that by the electroty pe process, watiers and other articles 
might be piated #0 that by po pussible test they could be distinguished from 
real silver, sent her three footmen and page to be electrotyped by the adver- 
tiser...... How old are you, Bridget’” said gentieman to his servant girl. 
“ About Gifty.sir,”’ replied Bridget. * You are mistaken, Bridget, you are not 
over twenty.”— Yes, sir, that is it. I'm about twenty or fifty, somewhere 
along there.” This answer indicates about the mame degree of intelligence as 
that of ap old gray-headed wegro in South Carolina. “How old are you, 
Pete?” said e gentieman to him one day. ‘‘I dunno, massa, J feels berry old 
spect lise about five or six huvdred.”’....., Thackeray, who has been suffler- 
img frow illuese lately, will couunence the publication of avother serial novel 
io the autumn. What a pity that his views of life are not a little more rose- 
hued!...... The Wisconsin papers are lamenting the dearth of young ladies 
in the West. Of the emigration from the Kast, only one-fifth among the 
young people are women, 60 that , tired of bachelorhood, have to turn 
‘their steps eastward again tor brides...... Three young gentiemen, born and 
reared in the Sandwich Islands. have lately taken the first astronomical prises 
of Wale College. These three are Hiram Bingham, of the class of 1868; W. D. 
Alexander, of 1855; and D. D. Baidwin. of 1857...... Que of those diagraces to 
the boasted civilization of Kugland, lately occurred on the English coast—a 
fight for the championship between * Tow Sayers” and the “ Tipton Slasher.” 
in which the latter was entirely beaten in « Lattice of one bour and fifty min- 
wtes. Such scenes are revolting ; and yet so brilliant a map as Heslitt could 
make ove of them the theme of ap eulogistic literary essay....,. The Dry 
Dock at Charlestown is being enlarged s0 ar to admit the largest class of men- 
of-war. The work on this splendid structure was commenced July 10. 1827, 
wader the management of Col. Baldwiu, the distinguished engineer, 
Mr. Job Turuser, of Boston, master mason, and occupied six years in 
building, aud the work bas stood firm to this day. It cost the sum of 

77,700, including the cost of the engine, engibe-bouse and pumping appara- 
Sey Mr. Lothrop, « “ spiritualist,” lately, in this city, declared, and was 
corroborated by lis wife, that be had fasted for forty-one days. Yet he looked 
@s though he had been dieting on beef and Londop porter. and weighed over 
160 pounds. .... Strong-minded women are not an invention of the 19th cen- 
tury. lo the wars of the Froude, the Princess of Conde commanded in Bor- 
deaux, and Mademoiselle de Montp , from the battlements of the Bastille, 
repelled by cannon shot the -royal army commanded by Turenne...... The 
London Times is iu 0 state of great excit t in ref t© the poisoning 
propensities of the Chinese, and thinks it very likely they may “ hocus” 
taelr tes before they send il to the outside Larbari 5 1 old ladies iv 
Eaglend went into byeterice ov reading the inucudoes of the “ Phunderer.” 
We vether think it will turn out “ tempest in teapot,” after all...... 
on “ on Women.” writer remarks that “ Beauties generally die old 


until the market is closed. Out of a dozen beauties who have come out within 
the last eighteen years, eleven are still single. They spend their days in 
working green .dogs on yellow wool, while their evenings are devoted to low 
spirits and French novels.”’...... Most of the prominent butchers of Cincin- 
nati. as well as the more respectable class of marketmen, express their opinion 
in favor of abolishing markets, and throwing the provision busipess open, in 
the same manner with other merchandise. ..... “ Dad,” said an incipient legis- 
lator to his indulgent parent. who had gratified him with a visit to the galle- 
ries of the Capitol, “say, do you see any row going on? I don’t.”—* No,” 
said the astonished father, “of course not. Why do you ask?”—‘ Cause the 
man in the big desk says the eyes have it, and just now he said the nose had 
it; so I thought there was some fun down there som’ers!” And speaking of 
that, we believe aye is the only word in the English language in which not a 
single letter is sounded...... That was a pretty smart boy who said, “‘I am 
bound to go through with everything,” when the bottom of the milk-pail he 
was carrying on his head gave out. Dean Swift, when he saw a carpenter fall 
down three stories of a house he was building, said he “liked to see a me- 
chanic go through his work.”...... The Michigan Contra! Railroad cars run 
like lightuing—fast enough for the fastest specimen of Young America. The 
distance between Chicago and Detroit, 282 miles, is dove in nine hours, in- 
cluding the stops. The iron horse against the field!......Pearls have been 
found in the muscles of the Ohio River... ... Of forty steamers plying between 
Europe and the United States, only eight or ten, it is said, are American. 
Well, what of it? Wecould have hundred, if they paid........ No less than 
twenty-seven executions of criminals took place in Missouri and Illinois on 
the same day, recently... ... An approximate idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous burthens under which the pedple of Great Britain labor, from the fact 
that the entire debt of the United States and that of all the States combined 
is not equal to the interest on the English national debt...... We Yankees 
are really progressing. The scream of the steamer's whistle is now heard 
twenty-seven hundred miles above St. Louis, in the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri and Yellow Stone... ... Between pigeons aud grasshoppert, crops in Min- 
nesota are likely to suffer. It is said that whole fields of corn are destroyed 
by pigeons... ... The new rifle muskets, with which the New York seventh 
regiment is armed, will carry a bal) with y a th d yards. The 
rowdies will stand a poor chance if they are ever again brought face to face 
with the seveeth...... Cant phrases often have classical derivations—th us, 
helter skelter is a contraction of the Latin hilariter celeriter, *‘ cheerfully and 
quickly ;” hocus pocus is, in like manner, a verbal mutation of hoc est corpus, 
* this is the body.”...... Robert Hall said that ‘* Waterloo carried back the 
shadow of freedom a hundred years on the dial of time.”...... A great name 
goes a great way. “Little Dorritt,” on the whole the poorest of Dickens's 
novels, is said to have yielded him $100,000. ..... The editor of the Southside 
Democrat has seen the last female descendant. and only direct descendant, of 
Pocahontas, in the shape of a tall, slightly browned female of 68, ber long 
raven black hair flowing off her shoulders, and she calmly leaning over a Yan- 
kee tub, washing open-work stockings...... A new paper, to be specially de- 
voted to industry and commerce, is about to be established in Havana, with 
a capital of $80,000, to be divided in shares... ... The bookselling business in 
the United States is enormous. There have been sold, in five years, 80,000 
volumes of the 8vo. edition of the Modern British Essayists; of Macaulay's 
Miscellanies, in three volumes, 12mo., 60,000 volumes; of Miss Aguilar’s 
writings, 100,000 in two years ; of Murray's Encyclopwdia of Geography, more 
than 60,000; McOulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 10,000; of Alexander 
Smith's Poems, in « few months, 10,000. The sale of Thackeray's works has 
been quadruple that of England, and Dickens's works count by millions of 
volumes. Bleak House alone sold to the amount of 250,000, in volumes, mag- 
azines aud newspapers. Bu)lwer's last work reached about two-thirds of that 
number; Alison's Europe, 25,000 copies; of Jane Eyre there have been sold 
about 80,000... ...By the late report of the superintendent of common schools 
in Counecticut, it appears that there are in the State 1626 districts, and 
100,545 children between the ages of 4and 16 years. The school fund is 
$2,046,397 ; revenue from it, $149,484; amount raised for schools by taxes, 
rate bills, etc., over 6209,000; school houses, 490; new scirool houses built 
within the year, 40...... Clark Mills, the artist, who is now engaged on his 
great national work—the statue of Washington—is said to possess the only 
absolutely correct likeness and bust of the Father of his Country the world 
has yet seen. This is the ‘ Houdon head,” taken from the face of Washing- 
ton, and the only cast ever taken. ..... One of the Paris correspondents of a 
New York paper predicts the collapse of crinolines in 1858, and thinks the 
ladies will subside from balloons into May-poles...... Governor Walker, of 
Kansas. it is said. invested, in 1848, $1750 in the purchase of land on what is 
now the city of Fond du Lac, for which he has been offered, within a few 


silver mines, which are making him a millionaire. ..... Mr. Edward Beyer, a 
& y, bas been for three years engaged in 
painting some of the most remarkable scenery of Virginis, which will be lith- 
ograpbed and published in five vol , each volume containing eight illus- 
trations...... In seventy-seven years, 8795 persons have been pardoned out of 
the Btate prisons by the governors of New York. We hope they all deserved 
the gubernatorial clemency...... Geo. Ward B. Burnett, of New York, it is 
said, is to be the man upon whow is to be conferred Gen. Jackson's gold snuff- 
box. No one can deny Gen. Burnett's gallantry and patrictiom...... The 
debt laws of France are very severe. Any Frenchman may, on his own alle- 
gation, cause the arrest of @ foreigner, without making even an affidavit of 
debt, simply averring that be owes bim @ sum not less than 100 france—about 
twenty dollars of our money. A man may be thus taken when far away from 
his friends and resources, avd compelled to admit and pay an unjust claim, 
or remain in jail. The French are « very polite, but pot a very just or liberal 
poople...... Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttap contends that the delineation of crime 
may legitimately exercise the pep of the novelist, dramatist and poet. He 
says:—“‘Man bas but to live to know that crime is the foe that man must 
brave. Could you instruct bim what he should resist and abhor, if you leave 
him ignorant of ite existence and chastisement?”’...... One of the professors 
of Yale College, after av examination of the fallen trunk of the Charter Oak, 
bas declared that it was at least 060 years old...... Aime Boupland, the vete- 
rep naturalist. and fellow-traveller of Yon Humboldt, has, notwithstanding 
his great age, set out on # journey of botanical researchin Paraguay. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Sronies por tHe Panty. A Gift Book for Children. By Turacs 
Tatmon. Boston. 1867. 
A series of very pleasant juvenile stories, gracefully linked vr, by the 
author of Edith Hall” ‘They are well Gtted to iuterest and Instruct chil- 
dren. while the book i# rendered attractive by it neat illustrations. 


New Music.—¥rom Oliver Diteon we have received a yoluine containing the 
whole of Verdi’s * Trovatore,” with music, Italian and English words, the 
Forest Fairy,” as by Madame Gaarier, an air from L’ 4@’Amore,” 
“ Valliance Polka,” the base of Btabat Mater.” 

Lorrie Donmtrr. 2 vols., mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

This is the t illustrated library edition—a favorite form among the 
many styles ip which Mr. Peterson publishes Dickens's works. This pub- 
lisher deserves great credit for his enterprise iv getting out Dickens's last io 
advance of every one else two thousand the pri . The 
book may be obtaiued of , Clark & Brown, Washington ; 

Tue Portica, Worxs or Joux Boston: Tieknor, Fields 

& Co. 1867. 2 vols., amo. 

These beautiful “ blue and gold” volumes comprise everything that Whit- 
tier has written to the present date. Many of them are among most ex- 
quisite productions of the American wuse, and will be read with 


maids. They set such value ov themevives, that they don't Gnd » purchaser 


ht 
all lovers of true poetry; while not a few are such as will hind fayor only wi 
partian readers. The froutispioce is a finely -engraved portrait of the author. 


Choice Miscellany. 


EPITAPHS. 
These lines are in the churchyard of St. Mary, York, on 4 
tombstone raised to the memory of a young maid, who was acci- 
dentally drowned December 24, 1696 : 


“Nigh to the river Ouse, in York's fair city, 
Unto this pretty maid th showed no pity; 
As soon as she ‘d her pail with water filled 
Oame sudden Death, and Life like water spiiled.” 


In Hadleigh Churchyard, Suffolk, is the following : 
free me from domestic strife. 
Death called at my house, but he spoke with my wife. 
Susan, wife of David Patterson, lies here. 
October 19, 1706. 
Stop, reader!—and, if not in a hurry, shed a tear.” 


The following is from a more affectionate husband. 
the churchyard of Ombersley, Worcestershire : 


“Sharp was her wit, mild was her nature. 
A tender wife, a good-humored creature.” 


From St. Bartholomew’s, London : 


“ Here lies William Shaw, an attorney at law, 
If he is not blest, what will become of all the rest?” 


To the memory of Peniah Jukes, Hackney : 
“A maid of eighteen we have laid in this green, 
To rest herself a short 
And after that time this Hose in her prime 
Shall rise up again by God's grace.” 
From Llangollen Churchyard : 


“ Underneath lieth the remains of Patrick Jones, eon of Morris and Cathe 
Time Jones, of this town, who departed this life December 16, 1811, aged 19. 

‘Our life is but a winter's day— 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed: 

The oldest man but — and goes to bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers all the day, 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.’” 


From the churchyard of St. Philip, Birmingham : 


“0, cruel Death !—how could you be «0 unkind 
To take him before and leave me behind?’ 
You should have taken both of us, if either, 
Which id have been more pleasing to the survivor.” 
Boston Journal. 


It is in 


» 


GUY FAWKES IN PARIS, 

The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian tells the 
following story :—‘ A my did exist, not only for putting an end 
to the emperor’s life, but for committing murder wholesale, after 
the fashion of the gunpowder plot. The details have been con- 
fined, with comparatively wonderful secrecy, to the people about 
the Tuilleries and prefecture of police. The affair would seem to 
have been organized for some tolerably long time, and the mo- 
ment of action was fixed for the first night when the court should 
visit the Theatre Francais. This theatre, situated at the end of 
the Rue Richelieu, and annexed to the Palais Royal, is, for the 
greater part, built over a ground floor of shops. Most of these 
are occupied by tradesmen well known to the authorities; but in 
the narrow and somewhat dark passage which runs from one en- 
trance door of the theatre into the Palais Royal, there is a collec 
tion of small shops, one of which was unoccupied and had e 
caped the notice of the police. This line of shops lies immediately 
under the imperial box at the Theatre Francais, and this shop 
was accordingly hired by the individuals who meditated the attack 
I am going to relate. Little by little, and, as they hoped, unper 
ceived, they had introduced combustibles of all sorts into this 
closed shop, which was thus representing Guy Fawkes’s cellar 
The day before the emperor’s visit, however, to the theatre, to 
witness the performance of ‘Fiammina,’ the locality being mi- 
nutely examined, this shop excited attention, and the very day of 
the state visit it was opened, entered into, and the whole of what 
it contained was discovered. ‘The plan had been to blow up the 
imperial box and all that side of the theatre; but it is said that 
had the combination even not been discovered, there was nots 
sufficient quantity of combustibles amassed to have made the exe 
cution possible.” 

THE WORLD OWES ME A LIVING, 

No such thing, Mr. Fold-up-your-hands—the world owes you 
not a single sou! You have done nothing these twenty years but 
consume the products earned by the sweat of other men’s brows. 

* You have ate, and drunk, and slept—what then? 
Why, ate, aud drunk, and slept again.” 

And this is the sum total of your life—and the “ world owes 
you aliving!” What have you done for it? What family i 
distress have you befriended? What products have you created! 
What miseries have you alleviated 4 What errors have you tf 
moved? What arts have you perfected? ‘The world owes yous 
living! Idle man, never was there a more absurd idea! You 
have been @ tax—a sponge upon the world ever since you cam 
into it. Jt is your creditor to a vast amount. Your liabilities at 
immense, your assets are nothing, and you say the world is owing 
you. Goto! The amount in which you stand indebted to the 
world is more than you will ever have power to liquidate. Yo 
owe the world the labor of your own strong arms, and all the ski 
in work they might have gained; you owe the world the labor? 
that brain of yours, the sympathy of that heart, the energies ¢ 
your being ; you owe the world the whole moral and intelleciue 
capabilities of a man! Awake, then, from that dreamy, do-not- 
ing state of slothfulness in which you live, and let us no longtt 
hear the false assertion that the world is owing you, until yo 
have done something to satisfy the just demand to which we he 
referred.—Olive Branch, 


BATHING BY TURKISH LADIES, 

When a Turkish lady bathes, her attire is first remoyed, A# 
attendant takes a glove (every day it is a new glove) of undress 
silk. With the disengaged hand she pours over her mistress bas! 
after basin of warm water. Then, by means of a gentle friction? 
the glove, she slowly removes the salts and impurities deposited 
on skin. This done, the attendant covers the lady trom bes! 
to foot, by means of a mop of downy silk, with a lather made ¢ 
2 particular emollient soap, Upon this soap, which is @ kind ” 
lieved to be peculiar to Turkey, depends much of the pencil li 
softness and snowy whiteness of the skin, for which refined Ea* 
ern women are so remarkable; it has the reputation of remo 
stains, spots and freckles not deeply marked into the cuticle, TH 
part having been performed, the lady is again deluged 
water, heated to about 120 degrees, and poured over her not 
from a silver basin. Large towels of the finest muslin, richly 


broidered with flowers and gold, are then wrapped around bet 
and she is led into an apartment, where, reclining on a heap # 
cushions, she sinks into # soft, dream-like languor 

come faintness were it not f with 
fanned.—Oscanyun’s Turkey 
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Evitorial Melange. 


The 29th annual fair of the American Institute will commence 
at the Crystal Palace, New York, September 15, and close Octo- 
ber 29. ——" Clermont,” the estate of the late Chancellor Living- 
ston, at Tivoli, New York, was sold, lately. It consisted of about 
900-acres of land, and a house some sixty years old. It was 
bought by the Misses Clarkson for $61,250.——‘“ There are only 
two bad things in this world,” says Hannah More,—“sin a 
bile.’ —— A new Anglo-American company has been fo: med to 
work the gold mines on the Rappahannock, Virginia. A ton of 
the ore taken to England, and reduced in the presence of nume- 
yous metallurgists and scientific men, produced one ounce, seven 
pennyweights and seven grains of gold.——— The chestnut tree 
has been transplanted into India from China. A company 
has been formed in England, the object proposed being the con- 
struction and working of vessels composed of several sections, 
joined each into the other, and admitting of being readily discon- 
nected. One engine, it is stated, will suffice to work three sets of 
sections; one set loading at one port, a second discharging at 
another port, while the third is performing the voyage between the 
ports of loading and discharge. —— The late Stephen C. Phillips, 
of Salem, had $10,000 insurance on his life. —— Professor Em- 
mons, in his recent report to the legislature of North Carolina, 
mentions the discovery in the sedimentary rocks of Montgomery 
county, in that State, of fossils of an age believed to be anterior 
to any previous discoveries of traces of animal life. —— James L. 
Birch has been awarded the contract for a semi-weekly mail from 
San Francisco to San Diego, Cal., at the rate of $150,000 per 
annum.—— An ingenious method of excluding rats and other 
vermin from corn ricks or stacks, is to obtain a set of cast-iron 
pillars so formed that an animal ascending to the top finds him- 
self at bay, being covered with an impenetrable dome or cap of 
iron placed on the top of cach pillar. With these pillars the 
farmer can readily construct a stack frame from any waste timber 
found on the farm.—— The dry dock at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard is to be extended 65 feet, making the entire length, when it 
is finished, 293 feet; and it will take a long time to complete the 
work. —— The French Academy of Moral! and Political Sciences 
has proposed the following subject for the prize of 1858 :—‘ To 
describe, in a philosophical and moral point of view, the various 
influences of punishments on the ideas, sentiments and habits of 
those on whom they are intlicted.”—— There are six uniform 
volunteer military companies in Norfolk. Consumption pre- 
vails very largely in England, as in the United States. Out of 
45,000 annual deaths which occur in the metropolitan districts, 
5000 are caused by consumption. ——A new fuel, secured by 
patent, has been introduced. It is made of a mixture of equal 
parts of coke and coal, and then burned to coke. The previous- 
made coke is pulverized, as is also the coal, and mixed with the 
rest of the charge of coat intended forthe production of coke. 
Coke made in this manner may be burned in retorts, or in the 
ordinary coke ovens. The ground coke varies with the quality of 
coal used for cooking. The heat resulting from its combustion is 
intense. —— There is a grove of trees in California averaging 
from three hundred and twenty-five to three hundred and seventy- 
five feet in height. —— The beauty of Indian names when trans- 
lated is all humbug. Mississippi means no such thing as “‘ Father 
of Waters,” but simply “ Big Water, or Big River.” An ex- 
change says that Niagara means “ Hark to the thunder.” Ig does 
not. In the Tuscarora language, Niagara signifies nearly the 
same as “ Big water-tumble.’””-——- A monument has been erected 
to the memory of Henry Clay, at Lexington, Ky. —— Sleeping 
in the tropics, under the brilliaut light of the moon, is said to pro- 
duce twists in the neck, injury to the eyes, and distortion of the 
mouth. The character and effects of the moon's rays are subjects 
much discussed by eminent naturalists, such for instance as Hum- 
boldt.——The amphitheatre erected in the Agricultural Fair 
Grounds for the late railroad celebration in St. Louis, cost $30,000 ; 
and the whole expenditure for the improvement and ornament of 
the grounds for the oceasion exceeded $50,000.—— Hume, the 
spiritualist, has not beem very successful since his return to 
Europe. —— The landlords of the sailor boarding-houses in New 
York have formed an association for the purpose of obstructing 
the movement in regard to seamen’s advanced wages. 


A new Fertivizer.—M. Biches, a noted French agriculturist, 
has invented a manure which is to be applied in a new way; the 
seed is to be coated with it before sowing. We have no more faith 
in these infinitesimal manures than a Scotch laborer, who, when 
his employer told him of a new fertilizer which might be carried 
in one of his waistcoat pockets, replied, “Ay, laird, and I’m 
thinkin’ ye may carry the crops in the other.” 


Ax Sonpigr.—Old Marshal Radetsky, who lately resigned 
the command of the Austrian forces in Italy, is ninety-one years 
old. He has been the faithful tool of despotism all his life. 

Sryie.—Inelegant writers, who think to appear original by 
distorting the English language, should remember that tricks of 
style do not hide poverty of thought. 

Tue Laresr.—Why is the money owed by the United States 
like the report of a cannon! Because it is a debt o’nation 
(detonation ). 

Havriees.—To have plenty of work to do, and to be well 
Paicl for it, is about the happiest lot that a mortal need expect. 

Sour Guaras.—A poor fellow who couldn’t obtain a discount, 
Ssserted that “‘bank-bills were make-believe money.” 


avsive Gatherings. 


The fly is making ravages in the wheat in the eastern counties 
of Maryland. 

Seven thousand four hundred and seventy-nine emigrants 
arived at New York lately in one day. 

From January 1 to July 1, this year, 51,944,119 feet of lumber 
have been surveyed at Bangor. 

In Philadelphia there are nine medical schools, attended by 
1500 students. 


It has been decided that all articles sent in a box by mail, with- 
out a letter in the same, are not mailable matter. 

The governor of Illinois, in his recent message, is poy the 
belief that the revenue of the Illinois Central Rail will soon 
pay the whole expense of the State government. 


Miss Maria Mitchell, the female astronomer of Nantucket, re- 
cently sailed for Europe, and will remain a year of two abroad, 
in the prosecution of scientifie investigations. 

A agg of Henry Clay was oat Pawnee Val- 
ley, Ky., recently. She is the daughter of Col. Henry Clay, who 
was killed in 

The town of Jaecksonport, Arkansas, has been almost entirely 
reduced to ashes. The whole business ion of the town was 
consumed, with an estimated loss of $15v,000 

Ullman announces an ¢ season at the Academy of Music, 
commencing in September. Signorina Fezzolini of the Italian 
opera, Paris, has been engaged at $4000 per month. 

The Central Bank of Frederickton, N. B., was broken open 
and robbed of a large amount of money in £5 notes and gold, re- 
cently. ‘The officers of the bank offer a reward of two thousand 
dollars for the detection aad conviction of the burglars. 


A vein of co per two and a half feet in width, has been dis- 
covered near i k Run, Fauquier county, Va. A company of 
capitalists have purchased the estate, comprising 150 acres, and 
intend to give the mine a trial. 

A correspondent of the Cineinnati Gazette says that he has 
watched the crops for forty years, and he thinks that in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, there will be a larger crop of 
wheat harvested the coming season than ever before. 

A Cincinnati landlord gave a man liquor until he was drunk, 
and then administered an iful beating because he would 
not pay for it. The justice gave him the choice of paying a fine 
of $100, or the dungeon on Gund and water for ten days. He 
forked over the cash. 

It is said that the shah of Persia is very anxious for the com- 
mencement of diplomatic relations with the United States and 
designs sending an embassy to this country. He attributes the 
failure of the house of tatives to make an appropriation 
for a legation to Persia te English intrigues at Washington ! 

There is a great scarcity of engineers in the navy. The depart- 
ment will recall all now on detailed duty, including those in the 
coast surveys, and still be wanting for steamers to be fitted out for 
sea five engineers, six assistant engineers, eight second assistants, 
and ten third assistants. 

The eminent astronomers, Bonne and Hind, have gone over 
all the calculations in reference to the expected comet, and they 
conclude that in 1858, or somewhere between 1858 and 1860, the 
comet will ; but the attempt to designate the day, or even 
the year, ef its appearance, they regard as preposterous. There 
are no data for so exact an estimate. 

A Pennsylvania judge has decided that a hotel is a tavern, and 
a landlord is obliged to take in anybody that comes along and 
asks for accommodations, however suspicious may be his appear- 
ance; and the landlord has no right to turn anybody away, 
whether he could pay for lodgings or not. His hovor said this 
was clearly the object of the law. - 

The board of visitors to West Point Academy have ‘made an 
important report, containing several suggestions. They question 
the propriety of the severe discipline maintained, recommend an 
increase of the number of appointments, an extension of the 
privileges of the cadets, and a thorough change in the military 
organization of the academy. 

The good people of Handsboro, Miss., were recently thrown 
inte great consternation by tinding the earth “ nearly covered with 
young frogs.” Fears of a pestilence, such an one as was visited 
on the rebellious Egyptians, were beginning to vail, when, to 
the equal astonishment, and, we doubt not, satisthetion of the peo- 
ple, all the frogs suddenly disappeared. 

A man named Charles Bird—and a very nice “bird” he must 
he—is travelling in Pennsylvania, endeavoring to reernit wives 
for the Utah Saints. He held forth at the market house lately, 
but was interrupted by the police, who broke up the meeting to 
prevent the Mormon Bird trom being mobbed by the indignant 
people. 


Gen. Cass is strict in his personal habits, he will not dine out 
if he can help it, and goes to bed at ten o'clock, P. M. When at 
Paris, at balls at his own house, he would quietly slip off to bed 
at the same hour, leaving his wife and three danghters to entertain 
the company t. This regime accounts for his unwonted 
vigor at the advanced age of 75 years. 


A barrel labelled “ coffee,’ consigned to a Michigan merchant, 
was injured on being unloaded from a car at Buffalo, and the 
cooper whe was called to repair it found the bulk of the contents 
to be gunpowder. ‘The offence is punishable by a fine of $2000, 
and the parties to the fraud will doubtless be made to sweat for 
their attempt to save twenty dollars on the freight. 


A young man named Nelson Oathout lately put some obstruc- 
tions on the track of the Northern (N. Y.) Railroad, near Water- 
ford, but was diseovered by the engineer and fireman of an ap- 
proaching train, who gave chase and him. The rascal 
said he did it to “‘see the fire fly.” train had a narrow 
escape from destruction. 


An old Dutchman has been astonishing the people of Roches- 
ter by swallowing pebble stones in public. He put his hands be- 
hind him, and allowed people to drop into his mouth stones vary- 
ing in size from a chestnut to an ordinary pipe-bowl. He swal- 
lowed them readily, smacking his chops as if he relished them 
hugely. He says he has swallowed stones since he was eighteen 
years of age, and never suffered any inconvenience from the 
practice. 

In Lancaster, Pa., lately, a lady was walking out, with a little 
dog as her beau, when a tall, graff-looking hound made a rush at 
the little dog. ‘The latter very nimbly skipped around the lady, 
and disappeared. The hound looked first this side, then that, 
then up into the air, and after taking a turn about the lady, walked 
otf in great astonishment; thereupon the little dog, wagging his 
tail with exceeding joy at his escape, emerged from under the 
ample folds of the lady’s crinoline. 


At the sale of several of Paul Delaroche’s pictures, which took 
place at Paris, lately, the prices obtained were very high. 

There is a glut of Circassian girls now in the Constantinople 
market, and the price of handsome ones has come down from 3500 
to $25. 

In consequence of the opening of the Macon and Culoz Rail- 
way section, the journey from Paris to Turin can now be performed 
in thirty-one hours. 

A return has just been published of the ships belonging to Eng- 
lish owners captured by Riff pirates off the coast of Morocco since 
January 1, 1850. They are eight in number—four of them have 
been re-captured. 

Some dromedaries recently sent A the viceroy of Egypt as a 
present to the Emperor Napoleon III. have attracted much curi- 
osity at Marseilles, where they have been employed drawing a 
piece of artillery and its ammunition wagon. 


The amount of public money expended for the support of Eng- 
lish paupers the last year was ten millions of dollars, or very 
nearly. ‘There is a decrease of pauperism in every English county 
but one, and that is Durham. 

The monster iron steamship Great Eastern belongs to members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in London, who subscribed 
$2,600,000 for building it. This amount and the result exhibit 
the character of the institution, and their ability to accomplish 
what they undertake. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. A generous man will place the benefits he confers beneath 
his feet ; those he receives, nearest his heart.— Tulleyrand. 
.... We may do a very good action and not be a good man, 
but we cannot do a very ill one and not be an ill man.—Jewett. 
... If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you must con- 
sent to be taught many things which you know already.— Tulley- 
rand, 


.--. Proud men never have friends; neither in prosperity be- 
cause they know nobody, nor in adversity because nobody knows 
them.— Monteith. 


..+. Every man has in his own life, follies enough, in his own 
mind trouble enough, in his own fortunes evil enough, without 
being curious after the affairs of others.—Zucon 


.... Experience teaches, it is true, but she never teaches in 
time. Each event brings its lesson, and the lesson is remembered, 
but the same event never occurs again.—.Vonkion. 


.+-. The cause of freedom is identified with the destinies of 
humanity, and in whatever part of the world it gains ground, 
epene hy will be a common gain to all those who desire it.— 


.--. Fools measure actions after they are done by events ; wise 
men beforehand, by the rules of reason and right. The former 
look to the end to judge of the act. Let me look to the act, and 
leave the end to God.— Swift. 


Soker’s Budget. 


A wise man will speak well of his neighbor, love his wife, and 
take a home newspaper, and pay for it in advance. 


A fellow “out West” being asked what made him bald, replied, 
“The girls had pulled his hair out by pulling him into their 
windows.” 


A rural poet, in describing his lady-love, says: “ She is grace- 
ful as a water-lily, while her breath is like an armful of clover.” 
His case is certainly approaching a crisis. 

Rousseau used to say, “that to write a good love-letter, you 
ought to begin without knowing what you mean to say, and to 
tinish without knowing what you have written.” 


At a concert in Wisconsin, at the conclusion of the song 
“ There’s a good time coming,” a country farmer got up and ex- 
claimed : “ Mister, couldn’t you fix the date ‘—that is what we 
want. Just give us the date, mister!” 


A wit being asked by a seedy poet whether he thought he had 
ever written anything that would live, replied: “ Before you trou- 
ble yourself on that score, I advise you to write something that 
will let you live.” 

An English gentleman stepped up to give his testimony: 
“There wus a vast cwowd gittin’ about him; hand one said the 
man was killed, hand another said the same ; hand I hexclaimed, 
with a loud voice, ‘ Hif the man is killed, why don’t you stand 
back and give ‘im a little hair!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become household word frem 
Maine to California, gladdeuing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide exteut of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(cy It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the tamily circle. 

i> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
@ neat and beautiful style. 

(C7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany. wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

{G™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vu word or line. 

> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader. cultivate a taste for all that is 

and he tiful in bh ity. 

(>> It is ackwowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(O> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from polities and al! jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
ae 

ny postmaster can receive a copy paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Satuapar, by 
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